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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 
OR some reason or other—perhaps because of the depressing 
weather—there has been during the week a good deal 
of pessimism in London, but it is a pessimism for which there 
is no real foundation, and therefore no real excuse. By this we 
do nct of course mean that there is no cause for anxiety—there 
must always be that while the war continues—but that there 
is no reason to hold that the situation generally has in any way 
changed for the worse. On the Western front there has been some 
sharp fighting in Champagne, the Germans capturing a section of a 
trench, while violent German attacks are reported from other 
parts of the French line. Our cllies as we write are engaged 
in counter-attacks which, we hope and believe, will be successful ; 
but in any case these incidents are not going to alter the course 
of the war. 





We wish we could think that the Germans were about to make 
a serious attack along the whole Western front. Nothing would 
suit us better, for at this time of the year, with the ground in 
the condition in which it is in Flanders, he who attacks is at a 
grave disadvantage. In all probability, however, the Germans 
are merely trying to keep us busy. Their various commitments 
as well as their losses have made their linc very thin, and they 
find it necessary to create an appearance of strength by constant 
movement. 


On the Russian front the news continues to be excellent. 
The Russians grow stronger every day, the Germans weaker. 
The notion that the latter will be able to arise from their trenches 
in April and destroy their opponents is a pure delusion. 


The Balkan news still remains, and is bound to remain for 
some time, very unpleasant reading for the Allies. The Serbian 
Army is still being pressed by the Austrians, Germans, and 
Bulgarians over the border into the Albanian and Montenegrin 
mountains. Happily, however, there seems reason to believe 


that the food supplies which have been sent to Scutari and other | 


Adriatic ports are beginning to reach the Serbians, and that the 
fear of their dying of hunger in the mountains need not now 
be entertained. In fact, our worst anxieties for the Serbian 
Army are over. It has made good its retreat. Even though 
it has lost a great deal in the way of guns and material, it is still 
in being, and we shall not be surprised if after a certain amount 
of rest and remaking it is able to put two hundred thousand 
men into the field. 


As was bound to happen after the overrunning of Serbia, 
the French have had to withdraw from their advanced positions. 
The Bulgarians, of course, are endeavouring to cut off the troops 
that have penetrated furthest, but there seems no reason to 
suppose that they will succeed. It is far more probable that 
the French will be able to withdraw without injury to defen- 
sive positions. Meanwhile the British forces at or near Strumnitza 
have given a very good account of themselves. They were bom- 
barded on Monday all along their front, and this bombardment 











was followed by an infantry attack which was carried out with 
great ferocity. It was, however, completely repulsed by the 
British when it was first launched, and also on the succeeding 
day. Our casualties are said to have been slight, but unless 
the Bulgarians are an exception to every military rule, their 
unsuccessful attack on a trench line must have caused them 
heavy losses, 


The news in regard to Greece is so conflicting and so confused 
that we shall not attempt to analyse it in detail. The Greek 
Government are going to play for safety, with occasional leanings 
to what appears to be the winning side. ‘That is as near as we 
can get to the net situation. A good many people are asking 
what we are going to do now, and whether the situation is not 
one of very great peril. We cannot very well discuss the 
question what step to take next, for to doso might be deemed 
indiscreet. We seo no reason, however, to regard the position 
with any special dread. There are quite enough Frenchmen 
and Englishmen in and around Salonika to protect themselves 
from the Bulgarians and the Germans, ard if neceseary, though 
we do not think there need be any fear of this, from the Greeks, 





If our troops are hard pressed or unable to carry out any new 
objective upon which they may decide—the discussion of that is, 
of course, forbidden ground—they can always retire for the time to 
“the beaked ships,” or rather to a series of fortified positions 
based upon the sea. The Chersoncse and the plain in and 
around Salonika, bounded by its fringe of mountains, could pro- 
vide if necessary something in the nature of the lines of Torres 
Vedras—a place where the Allies could make themselves snug 
for the worst part of the winter, and whence they could 
issue to attack their foes. The Chersonese is almost as good 
as an island, and as long as we keep command of the sea it is 
very difficult to see how our enemies could reach us. In all 
probability, however, it will not be necessary to adopt this par- 
ticular piece of strategy. We merely mention it by way of 
illustration and to show the uncasy section of our readers that 
the resources of the military art are by no means exhausted 
because we were unhappily too late to save Serbia from being 
overrun. 


The Times published on Tuesday a most interesting statement 
made by the King of Greece to a special correspondent. The 
King said he was deeply grieved and hurt by the suspicions 
expressed as to his feelings and intentions. He was more 
nearly tied by affection and relationship to Britain than to any 
other country. But his duty to his country required him to 
remain neutral. “The pitiable condition of Belgium was 
always before his eyes.” His country had not yet recovered 
from the Balkan Wars, and must be saved from disaster now. 
He could go to war only if the “ mortal existence” of Greece 
were threatened, or if‘there were a certainty of victory so great 
that the rewards would justify the sacrifices. He was incapable 
of cherishing designs against the Allies. The idea that he 
could contemplate treachery was an insult. The Balkan policy 
of the Allies had not been a very definite one. The Allies 
might have changed their plans, and then Greece would have 
been ravaged like Belgium. He denicd that Greece could have 
helped Serbia effectually. As for the alleged treaty between 
Greece and Bulgaria, it did not exist. 


In an interview with the correspondent of the American 
Associated Press, the King said that if the Allies would promise 
him that in the event of their being driven on to Greek territory 
they would abandon the Balkan campaign, he would protect 
them with his whole Army while they re-embarked. But he 
could not withdraw his troops from Salonika or from the Greek 
frontier. 

Further details have been published of the British retreat 
from Ctesiphon, near Baghdad. On the night of November 30th 
General Townshend fought a rearguard ac tion a; gainst a greatly 
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superior Turkish force. Our casualties were about a hundred 
and fifty. Two river gunboats had to be abandoned, but not 
Before they had been rendered useless to the enemy. UIti- 
mately the retreat ended at Kut-el-Amara, about a hundred 
miles by road from Baghdad. This position is strongly fortified. 
The Turks themselves had done much digging there, and the 
defences have since been improved by Sir John Nixon. The 
total British casualties in the recent fighting were about four 
thousand eight hundred. The casualties among officers were 
more than a hundred and thirty. These were very heavy losses, 
but that the retreat was conducted in excellent order was 
proved by General Townshend’s success in bringing away his 
#ixteen hundred prisoners. In the House of Lords on Tuesday 
Lord Crewe said that General Townshend had more than one 
@ivision with him in his march on Baghdad. It had not been 
expected that the Turks would be able to put so many men in 
*hat theatre or such strong artillery. The whole plan had been 
earefully thought out on our side. It was no mere adventure 
andertaken by General Townshend on his own responsibility. 


A very important change in French military administration 
Bas been announced. A single Commandersh ip-in-Chief has 
-been created by a decree signed by M. Poincaré and General 
Gallieni, and of course they have appointed General Joffre to 
the post. Hitherto the chief command has been vested in 
several Generals. General Joffre has been ‘‘ Commander-in- 
Chief of the North-Eastern Forces.” Henceforth General 
Joffre will have under his control the French forces in every 
theatro of war. We are sure that this new arrangement will 
lead to simplicity of control and to easier co-ordination of the 
various campaigns. Under a single command no petit paguet 
will be allowed to run away with the other bundles, 


On Wednesday week Baron Sonnino in an admirably con- 
ceived and eloquent speech announced in the Italian Chamber 
that Italy had signed the agreement, already signed by Britain, 
France, Russia, and Japan, not to make a separate peace. He 
also. promised that Italy would render all the help she could 
-to the Serbians. We hope that before long the Italian Govern- 
ment may find it-advisable to declare war against Germany. 
No doubt some reasons which seemed particularly valid have 
so far restrained the Government from taking a step which 
the convenience of all the Allies suggests as desirable. But 
‘wo venture to hope that Italy’s decision will change with 
changing circumstances. If it be said that it is for Germany 
‘to declare war on Italy before Italy accepts this new burden, 
the answer is surely that if Germany does not declare war 
it is only beeause it is not to her interest to do so. Germany’s 
silence is proof. that a declaration of war by Italy is just what 
she does not want. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Sir Henry 
Dalziel quoted some striking figures showing the increase of 
exports to neutral countries which were presumably in close 
commercial relations with Germany. The exports of linseed 
eil to Holland had increased by more than twenty-nine thousand 
tons in the last nine months. Sir Henry Dalziel suggested 
an independent inquiry into the good faith of the Overseas 
Trust which acts as a distributing agency. Mr. Bigland 
threw a good deal of light on the subject from personal ex- 
pericnce. He explained that the export of linseed oil was 
an essential incident in the manufacture here of linseed cake 
for cattle. The linseed oil crushers of Hull could not supply 
cake at anything like the present price if they were not allowed 
to export the oil. Moreover, a considerable increase in the 
export of linseed oil was accounted for by the fact that the 
oil was now used for making margarine, and it was necessary 
for us to maintain our purchases of margarine from Holland. 
When all had been said, however, he admitted that far more 
linseed oil had been going to Holland than could be used for 
legitimate purposes. He thought the war would be over in 
seven months if we could prevent Germany from importing 
ail and fat mattor. 


Lord Robert Cecil, replying for the Government, said that 
there had been no exportation of linseed oil to Holland since 
June, except forty tons for some special reason. The Govern- 
ment admitted that the exportation of oil and other food 
substances was a matter of the utmost gravity, and it was 
complicated by our own need of margarine. Holland, however, 
was roceiving only as many commodities as were justified by 
the average rate of imports from 1911 to 1913. The books 





poenamnnppeiesiil 
British representatives. The British Government had to 


secure three things: the withholding of oils and fats fro 

Germany, the maintenance of our own supply of margetion 
and respect for neutral rights. He asserted that this triple 
object was being achieved, and he had no reason to suspect 
the bona fides of the Overseas Trust. The British blockade 
had been very successful indeed in stopping exports from 
Germany. If exports were stopped, imports would also be 
stopped. There was no chance of starving Germany, but we 
could deprive her of supplies necessary for her main purpose, 





The State Department at Washington has asked for the 
recall of the German Naval Attaché, Captain Boy-Ed, and the 
German Military Attaché, Captain von Papen. The reason 
given is not very precise. “ Improper activities in military and 
naval matters” are mentioned, but the State Department 
bases its request substantially on the diplomatic phrase cus. 
tomary in such cases that the person whose recall is demanded 
is a persona non grata. Apparently the American Government 
had been disposed to overlook Captain Boy-Ed’s activities, 
but the evidenco of his guilt in the trial of the Hamburg. 
Amerika directors was too much for them. Three directors of 
the Hamburg-Amerika line, we may say here, have been con. 
demned to one and a half years’ imprisonment, and one to one 
year, for filing false clearance papers for vessels which supplied 
German ships of war at sea. Captain von Papen’s activities in 
interfering with American munition industries are notorious, 
The German Government have refused to recall the Attachés 
unless the American grievance is formulated exactly. The 
German Ambassador, Count Bernstorff, says that German 
“honour” has been affronted. What puzzles us is that Count 
Bernstorff himself is allowed to remain. The German Embassy 
is a highly organized piece of machinery. It is absolutely 
certain that whatever the Attachés did was done with tie 
Ambassador's consent. 


President Wilson delivered his annual Message to Congress 
on Tuesday. In caustic language he denounced the machinations 
of hyphenated Americans, but, as though to correct the balance, 
he also rebuked those who passionately criticized him through 
their sympathy with the Allies. He insisted on the need of 
national preparedness for the security of the country—quite 
a new note in a Democratic Message—and reiterated the essential 
importance of the Monroe Doctrine. The standing Army 
should not be larger than the requirements of peace necessitated, 
but the duty of citizens to defend the State should be recog- 
nized. For economic independence a great mercantile marine 
was required. He would submit proposals for the purchase 
and construction of State-owned vessels. The whole Message 
reads to us like an unwilling judgment pronounced against him- 
self by one who has vainly tried to be neutral in a moral issue, 
We have written on the whole subject elsewhere. 





Last Saturday Mr. Henry Ford’s “Ship of Fools” left New 
York on its peace mission in appropriate circumstances. The 
Times correspondent tells us that the band played “I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier”; Mr. Bryan called out “God 
bless you!” ; a cinema actor dived into the icy waters of the 
Hudson shouting, “Take me with you!”; and a German 
bellowed “‘ Gott strafe Henry Ford!” though what the German 
was doing in this galley is not explained—he certainly failed 
to understand that the Germans would be very lucky to get 
peace just now. The party on board, who are resolved to coax 
the soldiers “out of the trenches by Christmas,” seem to 
number one hundred and forty persons. But probably one ought 
not to reckon the fifty-four reporters, included in this number, 
as peace protagonists. The personal detachment of reporters 
was defined for ever by the famous ejaculation of the offended 
reporter who was asked at a revivalistic meeting whether he 
was saved—“ I’m a reporter!” 


We desire to express not only our sympathy but our admira- 
tion for the editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, who has been 
prosecuted and actually imprisoned because he has dared to 
speak the truth about Germany, and to support the cause of the 
Allies. Herr von Kuhlmann, who once fluttered his chloro- 
formed and scented handkerchief so freely in the faces of London 
society, while he showed them how sweetly and innocently 
the German lamb accepted the bullying of the crue! French wolf, 
is understood to have spared no sort of effort, and to have used 
threats as well as cajolcries to get the Dutch Government to 





of the Dutch margarine factories were regularly examined by 





suppress the Telegraaf. 
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_———_ 
According to the Daily Graphic of Wednesday, which contains 
striking interview with the London editor of the Telegraaf, the 

z was four times prosecuted for publishing the ever-memor- 

rie cartoons of Mr. Raemaekers, noticed by us in another column, 

and six times for denouncing Germany in appropriate language. 

In truth, the Telegraaf has been punished for giving independent 

rt to Britain and the Allies, while the Dutch papers which 
Germany are not interfered with. The Dutch Govern- 
ment, like other neutrals, move on the line of least resistance. 

They are inclined to be stiff with those who they know are too 

friendly and considerate to hit back, and to yield to those who will 

obviously stick at nothing if their enmity is incurred. It is not 
very dignified, but very human. The stand taken by the Telegraaf 
js an honour to the profession of journalism, and we sincerely 
hope that the Dutch Government will, at any rate, have the 
courage not to yield to the demand, which sooner or later is sure 

to be made by the Germans, for its total suppression. In a 

country so closely connected with Germany as Holland conduct 

like that of the proprietors and editor of the 7'clegraaf demands 
physical as well as moral courage-in a high degree. 


The Morning Post of Thursday deals very strongly in a leading 
article with a matter discussed by ug in our first article. It 
demands that the nature of the trade agreement with the Danish 
merchants shall be disclosed. The Morning Post evidently 
believes that under the agreement with the Danish merchants 
food, which is so anxiously desired by the Germans, will be 
emuggled in through Denmark, and so a breach will be made in our 
blockade. To enforce this argument the Morning Post publishes 
a letter from a Danish correspondent which declares that the 
British Government “‘ have been fooled.” The Morning Post 
also quotes and lays great emphasis on the pledge given by 
Mr. Asquith on the first of March last: ‘* Her [Germany’s] 
opponents are therefore driven to frame retaliatory measures— 
(loud cheers)—in order, in their turn, to prevent commodities 
of any kind—(loud cheers)—from reaching or leaving the German 
Empire. (Renewed cheers).”” They very properly ask that this 
pledge shall be acted up to. 


Personally, we think that the Morning Post is too suspicious 
in its criticism of the Coalition Government and too bitter in 
its strictures. At the same time, considering the tremendous 
character of the issues involved, no one, not even the Government 
concerned, should resent those criticisms, The Morning Post 
is doing a public service in insisting that we shall hear the truth 
in regard to the Danish agreement. As we have said elsewhere, we 
cannot without full proof to the contrary believe that the Govern- 
ment are flinching from the ordeal, unpleasant enough no doubt, of 
tightening the blockade so greatly that it will be felt in half the 
homes of Germany. We agree absolutely with the Morning Post 
that the blockade is the best tried weapon in the armoury of this 
kingdom, and that there must be no hesitation about its use. 


We publish elsewhere a very able and ingenious letter from 
Mr. Agg-Gardner, M.P. for Cheltenham, who may be described 
as one of the leading representatives of “the trade” in the 
House of Commons. In that letter he asks us several questions. 
Though they are somewhat in the nature of special pleading, we 
make no complaint, for it is quite natural and proper that 
Mr. Agg-Gardner should fight as hard as he can for his friends, 
and that in pursuit of this object he should try to embarrass us 
dialectically. The questions, involving as they do a great deal 
of detail touching the mechanism of prohibition, will have to be 
dealt with by us at length on some future occasion. We should 
like, however, to deal shortly with them to-day. 

We cannot tell Mr. Agg-Gardner what amount of money will 
be spent in the beverages that will take the place of intoxicants, 
but it is safe to assume that it will not be anything like the 
£170,000,000 which now goes out of the pockets of our people 
for the purchase of intoxicating liquors. The chief substituted 
beverage will probably be water, but there will no doubt be a 
good deal more spent upon minerals and tea, cocoa and cofice. 
And here we may say that a considerable benefit to the revenue 
might be obtained by a tax of, say, a farthing a bottle on all 
minerals. Mr. Agg-Gardner puts a similar question in regard to 
the £60,000,000 paid to the Exchequer in respect of Beer, Wine, 
and Spirit Duties. That is an apparent loss, no doubt, to the 
Exchequer, but since the £60,000,000 will be fructifying in the 

pockets of the ex-consumers of intoxicants, it will not be a 
real loss. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to tap 


that sum by new taxes such as a universal Income Tax and 
increases on such items as tea and tobacco. 





Finally, Mr. Agg-Gardner tries to “ down” us by raising the 
bogy of “the cost of compensating various trades, agricultural, 
mechanical, manual, &c., dependent upon the manufacture 
of intoxicants, to say nothing of the compensation due to the 
dispossessed licensed holders, brewery shareholders, wine 
merchants, &c.” Here we must be quite plain. We do not 
propose that any compensation should be paid to the agricultural 
or other trades “dependent upon the manufacture of intoxi- 
cants.” That they will suffer something is no doubt probable, 
but owing to the tremendous demand for labour just now this 
is not a real difficulty. The foodstuffs now raised for the 
manufacture of liquor in this country will be used instead for 
food. This will protect the farmer, and the distillers’ machinery 
and the machinery for the manufacture of brewers’ vats will, 
when freed from the demand of “ the trade,” be able to be used 
for the making of shells—a use which Mr. Agg-Gardner will, we 
are sure, admit in war time must be a much better use thaa 
even that of producing the glorified deity of “ the trade.” 


Again, we would pay no compensation to the licence holders. 
In the first place, the licences granted are only for a year and 
can be revoked. Next, the holders of them are not in reality 
independent persons, but, as regards the vast majority, only the 
paid servants of the brewers and distillers. As for the share- 
holders in breweries and distilleries, they, as we have said from 
the beginning, must be fairly treated, and re ceive their dividends 
during the war, or until such time as the nation has decided 
whether it will buy out the monopoly or allow things to revert 
to the status quo. Similar compensation must be given, of 
course, to the breweries and distilleries which are not companies 
and to wine merchants. . We do not suggest that anything 
should be paid to the holders of grocers’ licences. 


Mr. Agg-Gardner finally asks us two elaborately ironical 
questions. The first is whether we think a “ drastic interference 
with the rights of individuals to select for themselves the food 
and drink they prefer will contribute to the maintenance of the 
feeling of unity throughout our country, so essential to our 
victory.” Our answer is that we believe that the said indi- 
viduals throughout the country will behave as they have 
behaved in the restricted areas. They will listen to the call 
of duty and of patriotism. When they are told by the Govern- 
ment of the country that this sacrifice is necessary to win the 
war, they will put down their glasses without a murmur. We 
may be wrong, but we would far rather hold the views we hoki 
of the English people than those held by Mr. Agg-Gardner. 
He apparently thinks that they would violate the unity of the 
nation rather than agree to the sacrifice asked from them by 
those who have the governance of the country in trust. 





As a second question Mr. Agg-Gardner asks if we “ consider 
such a programme to be quite consistent with the principles of 
practical statesmanship or of common fairness.” We are 
delighted to have the opportunity of saying that we do, most 
emphatically. To tell the nation that we must save what we 
have hitherto been spending upon drink, and at the same time 
must give up a pleasure of the senses which, though it may be 
legitimate enough in peace time, bemuses us for the stern work of 
training for war or preparing munitions essential to the war, 
is, in our opinion, the height of practical statesmanship. It is, 
indeed, on practical, and not on sentimental or even moral, 
grounds that we recommend it. It is as a war measure, and 
therefore a measure of expediency, that we urge it so strongly 
upon our countrymen. If we may venture to say so, to ask us 
whether we think our proposal “is consistent with common 
fairness ” was a slip in so able a dialectician as Mr. Agg-Gardner. 
No one thinks of himself as not possessed of “‘ common fairness.” 
Unless we believed that the suggestion was fair, indeed 
scrupulously fair, we should not have dreamt of urging it. 


Speaking generally, advocates of “the trade” like Mr. Agg- 
Gardner prove too much. If his financial argument were 
a sound one, then such a thing as national saving could never 
exist in any circumstances. All his arguments would apply 
with equal force to any other proposal to save anything, and 
we should be condemned to wear various sets of economie chains 
in perpetuity lest this or that person should be ruined by the 
reduction in expenditure. It is, in essence, the argument of 
the rick-burners when they fought against the introduction of 





labour-saving machinery. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8tb, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRUE ROAD TO PEACE. 


A’ the time we are going to press the Reichstag will 

be listening to the German Chancellor’s statement 
as to the terms of peace which will be acceptable to 
Germany, or rather to the German Emperor and his 
Government. But though we are thus obliged to write 
without having read the statement and debate, we venture 
to say that our loss is not great. That the German people 
are longing for peace we do not doubt, nor, again, do we 
doubt that, in spite of their brave words and violent deeds, 
the saner portion of the German Government, and of the 
ruling people generally, have begun to look with profound 
discouragement upon what we may call the ultimate 
as contrasted with the local and temporary situation. 
They see what has happened and is happening to German 
trade and commerce. They know that the German 
people, though not yet actually starving, stand on the 
very edge of that dreadful precipice. They know that 
their zenith of military power has been reached, nay, 
passed, and that from this time the German Army 
must begin to wither. Henceforth it will be unable 
to make good the attrition of war and maintain its 
cadres in full strength. Naturally they want peace— 
though not as yet at the only price at which we can 
give it to them. 

The only possible foundation of an enduring peace is the 
complete destruction of Germany’s military power. We 
must beat Germany absolutely before we can find a sure 
ground for peace. Nothing else will do. Otherwise we 
may find that what we think is peace is merely a breathing- 
space granted to Germany in which to ee for a 
second war. There are two ways, closely correlated, 
by which we can crush the power of Germany, and on 
these the friends of peace must fix their eyes, their minds, 
and their wills, and allow nothing to deflect them there- 
from for a single instant. First and most obvious of the 
ways of beating Germany is to maintain our naval and 
military forces at the greatest possible strength. We 
have done that for our naval power already, but we have 
not yet done, or nearly done, it for our military power. 
This is still an unexhausted mine, and one which if worked 
scientifically will yield triumphant results. We want 
men, men, and again men, to meet the almost delirious 
activity of our enemies. Happily, we seem at last to 
have undertaken the problem of scientific recruiting in 
earnest. At this moment men are trooping to the colours 
as they have never trooped before—thanks to Lord Derby’s 
splendid courage and persistency and great-heartedness. 
But remember that though we have made a good beginning, 
the least faltering will upset the whole of Lord Derby’s 
scheme and bring it down like a house of cards. Unless 
we carry out in the spirit as well as in the letter every 
word of the Government’s pledges to the country and 
to the married men, we shall turn what might have been 
a splendid success into a deadly failure. In other words, if 
it turns out that the unmarried men have not flocked to the 
colours in the next few days in sufficient numbers to allow 
us to say honestly that they have done all they ought to 
have done, and could have done, we shall not only lose 
them, but lose also at a single stroke the vast number 
of married men who have been conditionally enlisted. 
A failure here brings not a single but a double curse. 
If out of fear of a certain number of noisy opponents 
of compulsion we were to fail in that small amount of 
courage which is now required to make the Derby scheme 
a success, we should have dealt a deadly blow to the cause 
of peace. If we get the men, which is still just possible, 
without compulsion, none will be more glad than we shall 
be, but get them we must. They are wanted as peace- 
makers. 

The second engine for peace is one which we have in 
our hands, and one which we shall be cringing, cowardly 
betrayers of that sacred cause if we do not use with an 
energy and persistence which will not admit the slightest 
deviation, the minutest loss of momentum. ‘That instru- 
ment is the blockade of Germany. In spite of any apparent 
cruelty to the civilian population of Germany, the blockade 
must now be pursued with a singleness of purpose and 


. . . . . Me 
with an intensity which will admit of no exceptions ne 
, 


variations, which will listen to no false and paradoxical 
pleas of humanity. 

We must, however, abandon all thought of circumlo. 
cution, or of saving the feelings of good and worth if 
mistaken persons. It is said, though we are bound tg 
say we find it impossible to believe it, that the agreement 
lately made with Denmark, the exact nature of which 
Sir Edward Grey refused to tell the House of Commo 
involves a most serious breach in our blockade, and wil 
enable the Germans to get the food which we shall hays 
passed into Denmark without adequate precautions to 
ensure that it shall not be re-exported into the country of 
our enemies. It is further alleged that our Government 
have done this with their eyes open, and because some of 
their members cannot bear the thought of a pitiless use of 
our naval power. They declare that it is contrary to 
their consciences to starve German women and children 
to death. We cannot believe that, in reality, any members 
of the Government can be guilty of such sophistry, such 
infirmity of purpose, of so utter, so querulous an inca. 
pacity to understand the greatness of the issues involved, 
If, however, there are any persons harbouring thoughts so 
contrary to the true interests and welfare of mankind 
these passive enemies, or, if you will, unconscious enemies, 
of the human race must be dealt with as sternly as those 
who are conscious and active. 

The present writer has never been able to feel the 
slightest sense of vindictiveness towards the German 
people, or to harbour against them the faintest desire for 
revenge for revenge’s sake. He is indeed open to confess, 
strange, even unholy, as this may seem to many people, that 
he feels as much pity for a German child or German woman 
suffering the extremity of hunger as for an English woman 
or English child. When, however, he is asked to betray 
the whole cause of human liberty lest these suffer, and to 
bend to the storm of German terror he finds it difficult 
to control his indignation. Do these weaklings who are 
willing to prolong the war because they have not the 
courage to apply our naval force in all its sternness and 
intensity realize what the result must be? Are they 
incapable of seeing that if we do not conquer Germany, but 
out of our supineness and sickly humanitarianism let her 
conquer us, the cause of evil has triumphed. The whole 
world will be in chains—a vast and dreary prison-house for 
the Kaiser’s enemies, a place where no free man will 
be able to call his soul his own, a hell upon earth 
for all who love light and liberty. Even the New World 
will afford no escape or refuge from these tyrants of the 
soul as of the body. Utterly unprepared as is America, 
if we and the Allies go under, she will have no choice 
but to cower in terror before the uplifted sword of 
Prussia. 

When that is the issue we say without the slightest dread 
of wrongdoing, without the slightest dread that some day 
we shall be overwhelmed by the pangs of remorse or 
haunted by the thought of Germany’s agony, that we 
would a thousand times rather expose German women 
and children to the sufferings of famine than give up, or 
rather not use, the weapon which we have in our hands, 
and which, if properly employed, must bring the evil 
dominance of Prussianism in ruin to the ground. The 
whole of this plea of the women and children is a piece of 
German-made, shoddy sentiment, arrayed to frighten the 
bloodless eunuchs of humanitarianism. If it is seen in true 
perspective, the argument has nothing in it except the 
general argument against war. The starving of women and 
children by our blockade differs not at all in kind from what 
is going on every day at the front, and must go on if we 
are to pursue the war and not turn mere passive resisters, 
or rather active assisters, of the Kaiser's crimes. We 
cannot tell our guns to cease firing because they may hit, 
not merely German wives and children, but actually the 
innocent wives and children of French and Belgian farmers. 
Every shot we fire carries with it potentialities which are 
frightening some of us merely because they look so large 
a terrible when expressed in terms of naval action. 


War is not, and never can be, a mere duello. It isa 


rim 
and dreadful business. But if the cause is good, Rees 
who engage in it may do so with a clear conscience, and 





without storms of terror lest they have somehow passed 
the limits of good deeds. Those are not less fools than 
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wards who dare not make this sacrifice for the right. 


bed en the question whether the world of the future 
shall be fit for free men or only for slaves to live in is 
hanging in the balance, if they draw back they are as 
utterly contemptible as would be the surgeon who dare not 
cut into the quivering flesh of a woman or a child though 
his object were to eradicate a cancer. 

Once more, if we want peace, that is a peace 
which is not worse than war, we must press the war 
by every means in our power till the enemy is beaten. 
Better another two years of fighting, and all the sufferings 
hich it will bring to us and the rest of the world, than the 
bloodstained insecurity of a patched-up truce. There- 
fore more men, more men, more men, and above all no 
cant and no wretched sophistry about starving women 
and children. Our enemies are represented as rising 
unsullied angels from their orgies of fire, famine, and 
slaughter. What in them is but a choleric act in us is the 
unforgivable sin. 





THE NEMESIS OF NEUTRALITY. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S plea for an Army adequate 
for the defence of the United States, and pre sumably 
for the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine (on the essen- 
tial importance of which he insisted), was something quite 
new in a Democratic Message. This, together with his 
excoriating denunciation of the German-Americans who 
have turned against their adopted country in the criminal 
interests of the country of their origin, and his recent 
uncompromising demand for the recall of the German 
Attachés, is a sign that Nemesis has overtaken him. He 
tried to be neutral in his attitude to the issues of the war, 
and now events are proving too strong for him. We do 
not mean, of course, that he was wrong in his determination 
to remain physically neutral—to remain neutral in the 
ordinary sense of taking no part in the fighting. Certainly 
he was well advised in that, and in any case we have 
no right or duty to criticize him. But what is fairly open 
to our judgment and criticism is his paradoxical attempt 
to remain neutral on a moral issue. It is this attempt 
which is now being visited by Nemesis. Mr. Wilson’s new 
military policy, and his refusal to allow the German Attachés 
and German-American intriguers to try to drag American 
industries down to ruin, are all to the good, and have 
naturally been received with much favour in the United 
States. But is it not true that these sound acts have been 
imposed upon Mr. Wilson by the force of circumstances, 
and by nothing else? At the beginning of the war he 
set up a paradox that the moral issues of the war did not 
concern Americans. The vast majority of American 
citizens thought otherwise; but Mr. Wilson went on his 
way, and now this new Message shows that his notion 
that the Germans and the Allies were all good fellows, 
unhappily engaged in quarrelling about some European 
policies which could not possibly concern the United 
States, cannot any longer be sustained. The moral issue 
touches him very closely indeed. 

The strange thing is that his belief in a bogus form of 
neutrality still attracts and haunts him. Qne can see it 
passing spectrally through his Message, and causing him 
to say things which are in contradiction of his new policy, 
and indeed making his principles mutually destructive. 
The denunciation of the German-Americans who have 
conspired criminally is all plain enough. But having 
seemed to be inspired up to this point only by the fine 
scorn and indignation of a just ruler who sees the peaceful 
order of American life being thrown off the line by every 
kind of vile conspiracy, he then yields to his old paradox 
that he must keep the balance even on a moral issue. 





Having flayed the sympathizers with Germany, he must | 


at least chastise the sympathizers with the Allies. He 
shuts his eyes to the fact that all the troubles which have 
been brought upon the world, and in a very large measure 
upon America herself, are purely the fruits of a debased 
morality—the result of Germany’s immoral determination 
to tear up all treaties, disregard all civilized customs, 
and renounce all scruples which stand in the way 
of her lust for domination. He therefore goes on to 
say :-— 

“T wish it could be said that only a few men, misled by mistaken 
sentiments of allegiance to the Governments under which they were 





| 
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|into practice ¢ 





born, have been guilty of disturbing the self-possession and mis- 
representing the temper and principles of the country during these 
days of terrible war, when it would seem that every man who is 
truly American would instinctively make it his duty and his pride 
to keep the scales of judgment even and prove himself a partisan 
of no nation but his own. But it cannot. There are some men 
among us and many residents abroad, who, though born and bred 
in the United States, and calling themselves Americans, have so far 
forgotten themselves and their honour as citizens as to put their 
passionate sympathy with one or other side in the great European 
conflict above their regard for the peace and dignity of the United 
States. They also preach and practise disloyalty.” 

He says as precisely as ever that Americans have “ no 
part or intcrest in the policies which seem to have brought 
the conflict on.” 

Shall we appear to overstate our feelings if we say that 
we are shocked, and that our blood freezes at the delibera- 
tion and detachment of those words? “No part or 
interest in the policies which seem to have brought the 
conflict on”! No part or interest in the tyrannical 
suppression of the tiny State of Serbia, no part or interest 
in the violation of the solemn pledge to respect the integrity 
of Belgium, no part or interest in the long preparations for 
setting at naught everything that stands for the sanctity 
of international good faith on which the relations of the 
various peoples were gradually being established and on 
which the hopes for the future of mankind depended ! 
These things were not worth even a protest. Here was an 
issue between right and wrong if ever there was one, even 
before the horrors of Belgium were committed. We 
should be grieved indeed to think that the day will ever 
come when Americans cannot be found passionately to 
take the side of right against wrong even at the cost of 
disturbing the “ self-possession ” of a State Department 
at Washington. Thank Heaven! there are Americans in 
countless numbers who are not afraid even to use the 
language of exaggeration when they contemplate the 
significance for their own country, as well as for the rest 
of the world, of Germany’s attempt to substitute blood 
and iron and terror for the sanctions of international good 
faith. We would rather be capable of being moved by the 
strong, hot feelings which prompted Mr. Fuller to write 
the letter we publish elsewhere than have all Mr. Wilson’s 
genius for applying finely turned phrases to the agony of 
mankind. In Wordsworth’s lines :— 

“High Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more.” 
It is the nicety of the calculation that petrifies us. Mr. 
Roosevelt has called Mr. Wilson a “ Byzantine logothete,” 
by which we imagine he meant that he wes a mere phrase- 
maker—a “‘ Byzantine baboo,” so to speak. But in its 
primary sense a “logothete” means one who audits 
accounts—a meaning which Mr. Roosevelt may like to 
associate with Mr. Wilson’s literary flourish about “ strict 
accountability.” 

If Mr. Wilson were not a man of notorious high-minded- 
nessa, we should think that the user of many of the argu- 
ments which appear in his Message had an eye only to a 
future Presidential Election. Much in the Message almost 
suggests the “ Editor’s Creed” as set forth by Lowell. 
The balance which will avoid all offence to clients is 
disconcertingly perfect :— 

“ This gives you a safe pint to rest on, 
An’ leaves me frontin’ South by North.” 

One passage in the Message leaves us really bewildered. 
It is this :— 


“ We insist upon security in prosecuting our self-chosen lines of 
national development. We do more than that, we demand it also 
for others. We do not confine our enthusiasm for individual liberty 
and free national development to incidents, movements, and affairs 
which affect only ourselves. ... We have made common causo 
with all partisans of liberty on this side of the sea, and deemed it as 
important that our neighbours should be as free from all outside 
domination as we ourselves should be.” 

That is excellently said and excellently sound, but why 
should Mr. Wilson withhold any expression of sympathy 
from us poor people in Europe w ho fight for nothing more 
than this same security ? We do not fight to force any- 
thing on anybody. Why does he denounce those who do 
passionately sympathize with his principle when it is put 
We cannot think of any answer, and 
enormously grateful to any one who 
Mr. Wilson to say what his answer 


we should be 
could persuads 
may be. 
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CABINET SALARIES. 


HE very worst economy which the nation could make 
would be the permanent cutting down of Cabinet 
salaries. 

This statement, if made eighteen months ago, would 
have met with such strong and universal acquiescence 
from all reasonable men that we should have been almost 
ashamed to emphasize it in our pages. So great, how- 
ever, has been the upheaval of the war in matters of 
public thought and conduct that it has become a positive 
duty to give expression to this truism. When public 
writers are beginning to ask why Cabinet Ministers should 
be paid more than *Major-Generals or than permanent 
Givil Servants, and it is suggested that there are plenty 
ef people just as good as the present Ministers who would 
be willing to take on the job for half their salaries, 
it is high time to recall the nation to the older and 
sounder views as to public office and public emolument. 
The first Lord Cornwallis, among the wisest and noblest 
of Indian statesmen, was during his term of office at 
@alcutta asked by the Directors of the East India Compan 
to cut down the salaries of their servants. He refused, 
and in his despatch to the India House stated that he 
had no doubt that there would be hundreds of applicants 
for his own post of Governor-General at only half or quarter 
ef his salary, or no salary at all; but he added: ‘ Would 
it really be worth the Company’s while to make such a 
reduction? Would it not be certain to prove a very 
false economy?’ Unquestionably it would have been. 
Talleyrand, when the new Constitution was being drawn 
up, was asked by Louis XVIII. whether he did not think 
that the new Peers of France should be invited to sit in 
their House without salaries. In the King’s opinion, 
the honour was so great that the Peers would be pleased 
to serve gratuitously. “‘ Gratuit? Ah, Sire, ga serait trop 
cher /”’ came the instant comment. 

We are not cynics, and do not agree with Talleyrand, 
for we know that a great deal of splendid work is done in 
this country by men who are not only unpaid, but look 
for no indirect emolument for their services in the way of 
patronage or opportunities of feathering their nests from 
the public purse. Indeed, we will go so far as to say that 
we would rather, even though it would in our opinion be 
eontrary to true democratic ideals, see our chief rulers 
without any salaries at all than inade.,uately paid. In 
spite of Talleyrand, the men who serve high offices gra- 
tuitously are safer, from the public point of view, than 
men who are paid low salaries. Speaking generally, 
the higher, the more responsible, the less permanent, and 
therefore the less regularized and co-ordinated—or shall 
we say less regimented in hard-and-fast service ?—is an 
effice, the more’essential is it that its holder should be 
well paid. Rightly or wrongly, we are ruled by the 
Gabinet. The Cabinet Ministers hold the fate of the 
nation and of each one of us in their hands, and it would 
therefore be madncss not to give them every opportunity 
to discharge their high offices with quiet minds, unworried 
by those economic troubles which, say what we like, must, 
even with the most virtuous, be attached to narrow means, 
and still more without those temptations to betray the 
public trust which, the more prominent a man is and the 
more powerful, necessarily Sireae the more intense. 
Again, we want our rulers as far as possible to be economi- 
eally beyond the reach of that intangible dominance which 
is excrted by the very rich man over the man who is in 
marrow circumstances—that is, troubled for money. It 
may well be that .if your Cabinet Minister with the salary 
of a bank clerk is a hero, he can mix with millionaires and 
men of great possessions on equal terms and not be 
afiected by the fact that at every turn his action is limited 
by want of meney. But even if we expect such heroism in 
him, can we expect it in his family? If we cannot, that 
dominance of which we have spoken will grow up in a social 
association which it is impossible to prevent between those 
who wield great political power and authority in the State 
and those who are rich. We are not thinking of ordinary 
corruption in the crudest and most vulgar sense, or of 
money passing, but of that subtle influence which makes 
it very difficult for a man with £1,000 a year, a large 


cv 
You have proved too much in your ar ent f 
keeping Cabinet Ministers’ salaries at a fairly high figure” 


we can hear our critics say. 
ae would never consent to 
finisters which would put them 
great landowners or kings of the commercial world, and 
therefore the argument fails.” Not a bit of it. Al 
experience shows that in order to be saved from what W 
have called the intangible dominance of great wealth : 
man does not in the least want to be equal in income . 
the millionaire. All that is necessary is that an income 
should be given which would secure for the ordinar 
normal man living in normal circumstances financial 
independence, and save him from the worries of small 
means, or what must be called small means in the world 
in which he moves. Now it is of course impossible to lay 
down absolutely what is the exact figure which, without 
pampering our Cabinet Minister, will secure him, as far ag 
mere pecuniary arrangements can, the independence 
required for the due exercise of the functions of government, 
Still, a figure for working purposes can be arrived at 
though clearly it must be subject to alteration as social 
circumstances change. We have often thought that the 
politicians who in the eighteenth century had sufficieng 
financial daring to fix the salary of a Puisne Judge at £5,000 
year showed an extraordinary example of political common- 
sense. At that time £5,000 a year was a sufiicient sum, 
and it is still sufficient, to put a man beyond the reach not 
only of temptation, but of the intangible dominance of 
wealth. Who can doubt that if our British Bench had been 
paid only £500, and had been told with fine rhetoric that 
good men could be as honest and as high-minded on a small 
salary as on a large, it would have failed to hold its present 
high position in the world ? The fact that every Judge has 
a salary which makes him capable of living the life of the 
class in which he moves without worry, and without being 
exposed to pressure to obtain more money somehow or 
other in order to live like other people, has been the 
antiseptic of our judicial system. Again, the fact that a 
Judge, after a moderate period of service, can retire 
upon a thoroughly adequate pension enormously increases 
his independence, It makes it unnecessary for him to 
save against the eventuality of his living beyond the 
period when he can continue his work. To come to 
concrete considerations, we can well understand the desire 
of many Cabinet Ministers at the present moment to set an 
example in national economy by cutting down their 
salaries during the war, and we sympathize with and applaud 
their intention. Provided that it is clearly understood 
that the salaries are only cut down for the war, and will 
automatically return to a higher figure when the war is 
over, we see no objection. What we do object to in the 
public interest is the notion that there could be any real 
economy or advantage to the nation from a permanent 
reduction of Cabinet salaries. On the contrary, we hold that 
incalculable injury will be done by such a piece of Peck- 
sniffian folly. Our voice, at any rate, shall be raised with 
all the emphasis possible to prevent us from drifting into 
the hideous condition under which it can be said, as has 
sometimes been said in America, that a man’s pay in the 
public service is “ four thousand dollars and ‘ steals.’” 
What we are concerned with is not what will be 
done during the next eighteen months or two years, but 
the permanent situation. And here we may once more 
urge what we have urged before on several occasions 
we fear to deaf ears—that the whole system of Cabinet 
salaries ought to be revised, and that in order to give 
Ministers that security which is absolutely essential to 
good government there should be a retiring allowance 
of half their pay for all Cabinet Ministers who have 
held office for more than two years. We put the 
duties and obligations of Cabinet office, both from 
the point of view of the office-holder and of the 
nation, very high indeed. In our opinion, it. is @ 
sacred trust, and as such it must be treated. Any man, 
then, who has been found worthy to serve his country 
as a Cabinet Minister ought to be regarded as a man set 
apart for public service—a person to be treated with 
generosity and distinction. He ought, therefore, when m 
the active or the potential service of the nation, to receive 


“Tt is obvious that the 
pay salaries to Cabinet 
on an equality with the 





family, debts, and no prospects to stand up to the man of 
£30,000 a year, let alone of £100,000. 








payment which would give him security. Whilst he was & 
babinet Minister he should, we hold, never have @ 
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salary of less than £4,000 a year, and when out of office— 
when not actively engaged in administering the affairs 
of the nation, but waiting, under our system, for the 
ibility of another call for such service—we would 
ive him half-pay; %.e., £2,000 a year. It would not, 
however, be reasonable to make such posts and such salaries 
unlimited in number, and we would therefore enact that 
the paid members of the Cabinet should never number 
more than fifteen, a limit which would carry advantages 
far greater than those of finance. The first advantage of 

this arrangement would be that the Cabinet Minister, 
especially if, as we should like to see, he had in addition 
an official residence, furnished, warmed, and lighted, 
would have a salary which even in these days would 
Jace him well above the line of narrow circumstances, 
more particularly as he would not be forced to save against 
the time when he would be out of office. The knowledge 
that he would never come down to absolute poverty, and 
have to look out in a hurry for some way of making an 
income by which to support his wife and family, which 
is literally what must happen to many Cabinet Ministers 
in existing circumstances, would be an enormous gain. 
(It is not pleasant to write in this way, but everybody 
knows that there are a certain number of Cabinet Ministers 
now in office who have given up lucrative professions in 
order to serve the State, and who when they go out of 
office must either suffer the degradation of having to 
pick up a living as company directors, or must live by 
their pens, and become what we hope we shall not be 
thought brutal for describing as glorified publishers’ 
hacks.) The knowledge that he would retire on half-pay 
would give a man a sense of security that nothing else 
would give. Another advantage of the system would be 
that, if men who had once reached the rank of Cabinct 
Ministers were not merely thrown out to sink or swim 
in the ocean of the national life, but were kept on a waiting- 
list at half-pay, Ministers in office could without any 
hesitation ask their opponents to do a great deal of that 
unpaid non-partisan work which can be so usefully done 
by ex-administrators, There are always Committees, 
Royal Commissions, and inquiring bodies who want 
Chairmen, and it is very often of the utmost importance 
that these Chairmen should know. the way in which the 
machine works, and should, in effect, be ex-Cabinet 
Ministers. 

Though we should like to see a salary of £5,000 a year for 
Cabinet Ministers, with half-pay when out of office, we 
suggest as a compromise that £4,000 should be the regular 
salary and £2,000 the half-pay, provided that the Cabinet 
Minister placed on half-pay should have held office for a 
period of not less than two years. Next, we would make 
the Prime Minister’s salary, as is only reasonable, £5,000 
a year. In addition to this, we would allow those Cabinet 
Ministers who, as representatives of the nation in certain 
great Departments, are bound to do a good deal of official 
entertaining, to draw for such entertaining an allowance 
of £1000 a year. Those who would be entitled to this 
allowance would naturally be the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Secretary, the Secretaries of State for War, the 
Colonies, and India, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Home Secretary. All these 
officials should, in our opinion, be offered an official house, 
furnished, warmed, and lighted, free of charge, in order 
that their official entertainments might have a setting 
worthy of the nation. As we have said, indeed, we should 
like to give every Cabinet Minister an official residence, 
and this, curiously enough, could be quite easily arranged, 
as so many charming private houses, like Gwydyr House 
and Dover House, have been acquired by the nation. Again, 
there are suitable houses in Queen Anne’s Gate, and also 
the Royal Commissions House that abuts on the Abbey. 
They are not well designed for offices, and the administrative 
stafis now housed there could gradually be accommodated 
in offices built for the purpose. . 

Before we leave this subject we would most earnestly 
ask the present Coalition Cabinet to consider the whole 
roblem in the light in which we have placed it, and, 
leaieden their hearts against any foolish criticism made 
from outside, do the right thing by the nation, and free us 
from the nightmare of men wielding immense power not only 
on insufficient salaries but without security. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the prospect of a ‘man after, say; 





ten or twelve years’ service, going out of office to live 
literally on a clerk’s income, is utterly deplorable. It is a 
difficulty which somehow or other will have to be 
remedied, probably by the invention of sinecures if our 
scheme is not adopted. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the Coalition Ministry could confer no greater permanent 
benefit upon the nation than to settle this question of 
salaries once and for all. They are in a unique position te 
do so, for they would represent an agreement of the twe 
parties, and they need fear no criticism or scathing 
remarks from their political rivals as to feathering their 
own nests, and so forth. Here is a great opportunity te 
do a great public good. Will the Ministry rise to the 
occasion and take it? Under the pooling scheme, which 
we are interested to think was originally suggested in the 
Spectator, they have in a half-hearted and unofficial way 
carried out half the programme. All that they have to de 
now is to systematize this and adopt the plan of half-pay. 
That in itself would mean lowering salaries rather than 
raising them, but if in addition to that they like to adopt 
the self-denying deduction of twenty-five per cent. during 
war time, the nation will no doubt regard it as a graceful 
act and a good example. It must, however, be clearly 
understood that it is purely a war-time measure, and that 
the salaries must go back ultimately to the figure which we 
have named, and which we are sure is the very lowest that 
in peace time can safely be paid to a Cabinet Minister. 





A UNIVERSAL INCOME TAX. 


JHE proceedings in the House of Commons upon the 

Report stage of the Finance Bill point to the 
necessity for some public movement for a complete reform 
of the Income Tax. It is abundantly clear that in thie 
respect, as in so many others, politicians wait to be pushed 
from outside. Left to themselves, they choose the line 
of least resistance, which generally means following the 
lead of their permanent officials. The history of Mr. 
McKenna’s attempts to extend the Income Tax to wage- 
2arners is most dispiriting. The obvious course to pursue 
was to utilize the machinery. of the Insurance Act for 
collecting an Income Tax from weekly wage earners. The 
willingness of ¢ »ployers to carry out this work was beyond 
quvstion, and i: the matter had been fairly put to the Trade 
Union leaders they would have co-operated in the scheme, 
preferring, as they rightly do on principle, direct to indirect 
taxation. Instead of adopting this simple plan, Mr. McKenne 
brought forward an elaborate and highly expensive 
scheme of his own. He began by requiring employers te 
make a quarterly return of the earnings of all their em- 
ployees. The second stage of the scheme involved the 
appointment of a vast new army of Inland Revenue officials, 
who, armed with the employers’ returns, were to go te 
the houses of weekly wage earners, assess them there, 
and collect what they could. Recognizing as an after- 
thought that the weekly wage earner is not prone to make 
quarterly payments, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
further provided that when the Inland Revenue officials 








had made their attempt to collect the money at the work- 
man’s home and failed, they might go back to the man’s 
employer—possibly a new employer—and demand that 
he should stop the sum due out of the workman’s future 
earnings. Against this proposal, which would have 
converted employers into collectors of arrears, various 
Employers’ Associations indignantly protested, with the 
result that on Report this portion of the scheme was 
dropped. In addition, Mr. McKenna cut down his whole 
proposal for dealing with employed persons quarterly by 
limiting it to weekly wage earners. This apparently wae 
intended as a concession to the Income Tax Commissioners 
in the City of London and elsewhere, who objected to 
having their work of making assessments transferred te 
Somerset House. They were appeased by the argument 
that, as they had never in practice assessed weekly wage 
earncrs, it would do them no harm if this particular job 
were taken over by the Inland Revenue Department. 
Thus the City Commissioner and their officials are satis 
fied, and Somerset House officials get a new job. The 
only sufierer is the public Exchequer, which will not secure 
the revenue. ie 

In fairness, however, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it must be admitted that any piecemeal reform of the Income 
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Tax does present both political and administrative difficul- 
ties. His often repeated argument against the collection of 
Income Tax from weekly wage earners by the employers 
with the Insurance Act machinery is that it would then be 
difficult to deal with claims for exemptions on the ground 
of children under sixteen or on the ground of total income. 
Standing by itself, this argument would be strong; but it 
amounts to nothing when coupled with the system which 
Mr. McKenna proposes to establish ; for obviously it must 
cost less to deal with claims for abatements if the tax has 
been paid by the employer than to set up a totally new 
machinery to assess the wage-earner at his own home. 
"{herefore, even if the present system of abatements had 
been kept intact, it would have cost less and yielded more 
money to have adopted the common-sense system of 
collecting from wage-earners week by week. 

It may, however, be pointed out that if the tax on 
employed persons were put at a low figure there would be 
no necessity to allow any abatement upon that tax. It 
might be treated as an addition to the rest of the Income 
Tax. For example, a uniform tax of Id. on every com- 
pleted payment of 5s. would involve very little clerical 


work to the employers, and would be so moderate a | 


burden even on the poorest wage-earners that no claim 
for exemption or abatement need be entertained. The 
true relief from such a tax should lie in a reduction 
of indirect taxation. 

This statement brings us to the heart of the matter. 
The real conflict is between direct and indirect taxation. 
All Chancellors of the Exchequer are tempted when dealing 
with the masses of the population to rely upon indirect 
taxation, because they know that a tax which is unseen is 
less resented than a tax which is seen. That is exactly the 
reason why their policy should be reversed. The Govern- 
ment of this country, as probably of all Western European 
countries, is destined to pass more and more under the 
control of the masses of the people. If they are to exercise 
their power wisely, they must be made to feel responsibility 
for the power they exercise, and the very first step towards 
consciousness of that responsibility is consciousness of 
taxation. This is the conclusive Constitutional argument 
in favour of direct taxation. The social argument in its 
favour is almost equally strong. Indirect taxes on tea, 
sugar, cocoa, and other necessaries or quasi-necessaries of 
life inevitably press most heavily upon the poorest 
classes. The farm labourer earning 15s. a week will pay 
as much in Tea Duty and Sugar Duty as an artisan earning 
£3 to £5 a week. That is grossly unfair, and the unfairness 
ought not to be allowed to continue. The only way to 
meet the situation is to make the Income Tax universal, 
exempting nobody. This is a task which ought to be 
undertaken at once, both for the sake of securing additional 
revenue while the war is in progress, and of preparing the 
way for a rapid reduction of indirect taxation as soon as the 
war comes to an end. 

As regards methods there are two conflicting courses. 
The one is the plan of collecting at the source, which has 
been followed in the case of dividends and rents with 
remarkably satisfactory results, so far as the Exchequer is 
concerned. If this plan were also applied to wage-earners, 
we could be certain of obtaining results equally satisfactory 
from the financial point of view. On the other hand, it is 
argued with considerable force that the weekly wage 
earner would be less likely to feel the full responsibility of 
citizenship if his tax were deducted from his wages by his 
employer than he would do if he himself paid his tax at his 
own home. In support of this argument it is pointed out 
that the large body of small householders in towns, whose 
rates are paid for them by their landlords, are never 
conscious that the element of rates enters into the rent 
they pay, and consequently feel no responsibility for 
municipal expenditure. There is a further consideration 
that collection at the source involves a very elaborate 
system of refunds in order to meet the poor man’s just 
claim for a lower rate of taxation. For example, it is quite 
right that a rich man should pay Income Tax at the present 
time on his dividends at the rate of 3s. 6d. in the pound, 
and bankers make that deduction from all dividends ; but 
it clearly would not be right to ask a man whose total 
income was only £200 to pay a tax at this rate. Therefore 
the smaller taxpayer from whose dividends 3s. 6d. in the 
pound has been deducted must be entitled to claim an 
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ital: 
abatement, and the work of dealing with these claims j 
very heavy. In the same way, if Income Tax upon all 
employed persons were levied at the source—i.e., from the 
employer—an immense number of claims would be pre- 
sented for abatement. 

Bearing these various considerations in mind, it may 
be suggested that the objects aimed at can best be 
effected by a combination of the two systems of collec. 
tion. We ought to a considerable extent to main. 
tain the system of collection at the source and to 
extend it to wage-earners, partly for the sake of 
collecting a large revenue with very little cost, and partly 
for the sake of obtaining precise information on which to 
collect the remainder of the Income Tax from the tax. 
payer’shome. With this object in view, it is suggested that 
there should be a universal tax of, say, 4d. in the pound 
upon all wages and salaries, to be paid by employers without 
any deduction whatsoever, and simultaneously a corre- 
sponding tax of, say, 6d. in the pound upon all dividends 
and rents, again to be paid at the source without any claim 
to abatement. These two primary taxes would alone yield 
a very large revenue collected at a minimum of expense, 
The information incidentally conveyed to the Inland 
Revenue Department would be of immense service in 
arriving at the actual incomes of all persons assessable, 
On the basis of this information, and of such other informa- 
tion as the Income Tax Commissioners now collect, indi- 
vidual assessments would be made, and these individual 
assessments would take full account of relative ability 
to pay, a poor man being charged at a lower rate than a 
rich man, and allowance also being made for the number of 
children. It is important to add that in order to secure 
economy in collection of the Income Tax upon individuals 
it is most desirable that the collection of Imperial taxes 
should be amalgamated with the collection of local rates, 
At present a vast amount of labour is wasted by maintaining 
two, and in some cases three, sets of officials to collects 
Imperial and local taxes respectively. What is required 
is ene Revenue Office for each district, which would be 
responsible to the Imperial authorities for collecting 
Imperial taxes and to the local authorities for collecting 
local taxes. 





HOW THE BREWER’S DRAY BLOCKS THE 

AMMUNITION-WAGON AND THE WHEAT-TRUCK. 

The following speech was lately made by Mr. Alfred Booth, 
Chairman of the Cunard Steamship Company, to an audience 
near Liverpool. It should be noted that Mr. Booth is no tem- 
perance fanatic. He does not even dwell on the point specially 
emphasized by the “ Spectator ’’—i.e., that ut is nonsense to 
talk about saving and great acts of national and individual 
self-sacrifice while we still allow the consumption of intoxicants. 
Ile shows us that we cannot afford to goon “ drinking as usual” 
in war time, if only because of the transport difficulty. At 
present the Brewer's Dray is getting in front of the Ammunilion- 
Wagon and the Wheat-Truck. We must clear the road tn 
order to make room for the transport of munitions and food, 
and we can only do this by letting “ the trade” know that we 
cannot allow them to order other traffic to stand aside till 
they have done their business. On the contrary, they must 
stand aside till the war is over. The transport problem 
demands prohibition till the war is over. All roads seem to 
lead to that conclusion. Mr. Booth’s speech is one of the 
most notable contributions yet made to the discussion of the 
liquor problem, and we recommend it to the careful attention 
of our readers. at 

A GREAT many of you here are connected in some way 
. or other with the shipping trade of Liverpool, and 
therefore I am sure that the point I want to make will 
appeal to you. Every single thing you eat, drink, or use im 
any way entails services of many kinds before it can be 
brought to your doors. You know very well that the great 
bulk of al! the raw materials we use comes from abroad. 
The first service which is absorbed is therefore the service 
of bringing the raw material over in our “y to this 
country from America, Australia, or wherever else it may 
be produced. Then come the cartage and railway haulage 
to the place of manufacture, the labour which is put inte 
the raw material to turn it into the finished article—bread, 
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ne 
clothes, furniture, or whatever it may be—and, again, the 
railway haulage and cartage required to deliver it first to 
the retailer and then very likely to your own homes. Now 
each one of these services is strictly limited on account of 
the war. 

Let us consider first the ships. During the first twelve 
months of the war about one-fifth of all our ocean-going 
steamers were taken up by the Government for naval or 
military purposes. With the remainder we were able, but 


only just able, to bring in from abroad all the products | 


which we wanted here. At the present moment the 
Government is employing for naval and military purposes 
one-fourth of these ships of ours instead of one-fifth, and 
owing to the Salonika expedition the proportion is going 
up, not down.* At the same time the shipments of 
munitions of war from America will be much greater during 
the coming months than they have been in the past. It 
therefore stands to reason that we cannot go on importing 
foodstuffs and other commodities at the same rate as a 
year ago. 

" Now take the service of labour. In spite of the noble 
way in which women have come forward to fill the places 
of the men who have enlisted, it is perfectly obvious that 
the labour forces of the country have been seriously 
diminished. They will be still further diminished as more 
and more men join the colours. 

It is exactly the same story with regard to inland 
transport—cartage and railway haulage. An enormous 
proportion of the total available supply is absorbed in 
Government work. Even if more trucks and engines could 
be obtained, there is a very definite limit to the amount of 
traffic which can be passed through the terminals and over 
the rails in a given time. You may take it from ine that 
this limit has already been reached, and we have scarcely 
yet touched the edge of the new demands which will be 
made by the increased output of shells. 

On all these services—sea transport, labour, land trans- 
port—the Government must have the first call if we mean 
to win the war. The State is- now absorbing a great 
— of the total and limited supply of each, and will 
absorbing more and more every month. It therefore 
follows, as a mere matter of arithmetic, that there will be 
less of everything left for the needs of the civilian population. 
The outward sign of this must be a continued and continuing 
rise in prices of all the necessaries of life, which will force 
us to consume less because we shall not be able to afford to 
pay, unless we voluntarily make up our minds to go without 
everything that we do not really need. 

Is there anything to regret in this? Ithink not. Surely 
this is the day of self-sacrifice. Our young men—our 
sons, brothers, husbands—have the opportunity of offering 
their lives in the defence of their country, and gloriously 
are they seizing that opportunity. Those of us who have 
to stay at home have our opportunity too—though it is 
on a humbler plane. First of all, we can try to do better 
and harder work—cheerfully and ungrudgingly. Secondly 
—and this is really the point I have been trying to bring 
home to you—we can deny ourselves a great many of the 


things which we have enjoyed in the past. We can do 
this without any injury to health or efficiency. We can set 


our face against waste and self-indulgence of every kind, 
and we can try to make things do for the present, until this 
nightmare has passed away. In this way we can doa little— 
remember, every little helps—to keep the national demand 
for the services of which I have spoken within the limits 
which are set by facts. 

The most glaring example of a form of consumption which 
we could perfectly well dispense with is the drink traffic. 
I am not thinking now of the temperance side of this question. 
Important though that is, we have got far beyond that now. 
L am thinking ef the demand which this trade makes upon 
the services of our ships, our railways and carts, and of 
our labour. Thirty thousand tons a week of barley and 
other produce are brought into this country for the brewing 
and distilling trad Think of the demand which this 
means on the depleted resources of our mercantile marine. 
Then all this stuff, together with the larger quantity 


s. 


which is grown at home, has to be carted and hauled by | 


rail to the brewery or distillery. Then it all has to be 
brought back again and distributed to the consumer. 

* We have reason to believe that the proportion of ships employed by the 
Government has now gone up to 30 per cent.—Ev, Speclatur, 





In addition to this, six thousand miners are kept perman- 
ently employed getting coal, and thirty-six thousand tons 
of coal have to be sent every week to these breweries and 
distilleries. Taken in the aggregate, the services absorbed 
by this trade are on a gigantic scale, and the net result of 
it all is a decrease in national efficiency. I say in all 
seriousness that, if we are to maintain our armies in the 
Jield, we shall before very long have to choose between bread 
and beer. 

sut don’t let it come to that; choose your own course 
now as free men or women. If you are not abstainers 
already, take the King’s pledge and abstain from wine, 
beer, and spirits for the duration of the war. You will 
be rendering your country a real service by your sacrifice, 
and I can assure you, you won’t be doing yourselves any 
harm. If you are abstainers already, don’t be satisfied 
with that and nothing more. You must deny yourselves 
10w in some other way, and so release a certain amount 
of these limited services—sea transport, labour, and land 
transport—for the things your country needs so much. 








SOCRATES AND THE SHIRKER. 

eo the wisest and most constant of readers always 

remain capable of surprise when they come upon some- 
thing in old writings which seems extraordinarily applicable 
to present events. There is nothing to be surprised at, of 
course ; the great principles of conduct and reason are immutable 
and of universal application. If there is any place for surprise, 
it is when the words used seem to fit the present circumstances 
so exactly that we feel that the author could not have written 
otherwise had our latest piece of news or our latest problem 
been before him. Open the Bible, Homer, Virgil, Shakespearg 
Milton, Bacon, or Dr. Johnson, and you cannot read many 
pages before you find something—comment, advice, warning— 
which exactly fits the situation of to-day. If we may judge 
from the correspondence which reaches us, the pleasure derived 
from sortes does not easily pall; and the pleasure must doubtless 
be measured by tho sense of surprise in the reader that chance 
has brought under his eye something so curiously appropriate 
to current affairs. Naturally, then, Plato wrote much that 
illuminates our thoughts upon the war. We open the Dialogues 
with the expectation of being rewarded, and of course we are 
not disappointed. But how handsome is the reward! Could 
any one who wanted to convince a young man of his duty to 
his country, or could any young man hesitating as to what 
his duty is, come upon more overwhelming arguments than 
those which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates in the Crito ? 
There and in the Apology are the most perfect defences of 
patriotism on grounds of reason which it is possible to conceive, 
Not that we need necessarily accept the thesis of Socrates 
in the Crito that a man condemned unjustly has no right to 
try to escape. Some may agree with Shelley that, though 
Socrates did well to accept death, his justification was not 
in the arguments which Plato attributed to him. Whether 
the thesis was right or wrong does not greatly matter. The 
lesson of the virtue of patient subordination to the interests 
of the State is untouched; it remains unassailable, matchless, 
immortal. 

Crito, it will be remembered, visits Socrates in prison. He 
tells him that the ship upon the arrival of which Socrates is 
to be put to death is already at Sunium. He urges him to 
escape before it is too late. The plans have already been 
prepared, and the money for bribes subscribed. Socrates has 
only to say that he wishes to escape and he is as good as a 
free man. Then Socrates begins his wonderful argument 
which reduces Crito to silence. It is too well known to repeat 
here. We shall only dip into it. The point for us is that Crito 
has tried to induce Socrates to escape from suffering and death 
as evil things, as things to be feared. That is the argument 
which secretly holds in bonds to-day the unattached young 
man who refuses to enlist. The summit of Socrates’s argument 
is reached when he imagines the Laws of Athens as personified 
and addressing a noble remonstrance to him for trying to 
escape. The Laws and Socrates conduct their duologues as 
foliows (we quote throughout from Jowett’s translation) :— 

“ «Tell us,—What complaint have you to make against us which 
justifies you in attempting to destroy us and the state? In the first 
place did we not bring you into existence? Your father married 


your mother by our aid and begat you. Say whether you have any 
objection to urge against those of us who regulate marriage? 
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None, I should aay. ‘Or against those of us who after birth regulate 
the nurture and education of children, in which you also were trained ? 
Were not the laws, which have the charge of education, right in 
commanding your father to train you in music and gymnastic ?’ 
Right, I should reply. ‘ Well then, since you were brought into the 
world and nurtured and educated by us, can. you deny in the first 
place that you are our child and slave, as your fathers were before 
you? And if this is true you are not on equal terms with us; nor 
can you think that you have a right to do to us what we are doing 
to you. Would you have any right to strike or revile or do any 
other evil to your father or your master, if you had one, because 
you have been struck or reviled by him, or received some other evil 
at his hands ?—you would not say this? And because we think 
right to destroy you, do you think that you have any right to destroy 
us in return, and your country as far as in you lies? Will you, 
O professor of true virtue, pretend that*you are justified in this ? 
Has a philosopher like you failed to discover that our country is 
more to be vaiued and higher and holier far than mother or father 
or any ancestor, and more to be regarded in the eyes of the gods 
and of men of understanding ? also to be soothed, and gently and 
reverently entreated when angry, even more than a father, and either 
to be persuaded, or if not persuaded, to be obeyed 2? And when we 
are punished by her, whether with imprisonment or stripes, the 
punishment is to be endured in silence ; and if she lead us to wounds 
or death in battle, thither we follow as is right ; neither may any one 
yield or retreat or leave his rank, but whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, he must do what his city and his country 
order him; or he must change their view of what isjust; and if he 
may do no violence to his father or mother, much less may he do 
violence to his country.’ ” 

When Crito has admitted that the laws must perforce be 
obeyed without reserve, Socrates goes on to point out that it 
would indeed be an act of peculiar and extraordinary baseness 
to defy them, since a man who lives under a certain code has 
elected to do so of his own free will. He need not have lived 
ander those laws if he did not choose. He could have emi- 
grated. But in consenting to those laws, as he did by the act 
of remaining under them, he entered into an obligation to obey 
them implicitly. The laws are imagined as seying to Socrates :— 

“Any one who does not like us and the city, and who wants to 
emigrate to a colony or to any other city, may go where he likes, 
retaining his oy sae But he who has experience of the manner in 
which we order justice and administer the state, and still remains, has 
entered into an implied contract that he will do as we command him. 
And he who disobeys us is, as we maintain, thrice wrong: first, because 
in disobeying us he is disobeying his parents; secondly, because 
we are the authors of his education; thirdly, because he has made 
an agreement with us that he will duly obey our commands; and 
he neither obeys them nor convinces us that our commands are 
unjust ; and we do not rudely impose them, but give him the alter- 
native of obeying or convincing us ;—that is what we offer, and he 
does neither.’ 

Socrates goes on to imagine the laws saying to him: ‘“ You 
never went out of the city either to see the games, except once 
when you went to the Isthmus, or to any other place unless 
when you were on military service ; nor did you travel as other 
men do. Nor had you any curiosity to know other states or 
their laws ; your affections did not go beyond us and our state ; 
we were your special favourites, and you acquiesced in our 
government of you.” So might the British laws say to the 
shirker: ‘‘ You never left England to find out whether you 
liked better the customs and exactions of other states. At 
least when you did go abroad it was merely to climb mountains 
or enjoy yourself in some other way. You always meant to live 
here. You found more here than elsewhere to attract you. 
-You had your favourite music-hall and your favourite golf club. 
You loved English billiards, and despised the foreign game 
without pockets. You always had a season ticket on the railway, 
and in fact had rooted yourself in this land—to which in its 
extremity you now repudiate all obligation.” 

Next Socrates imagines the laws reproaching him for flight 
on the ground that he will not be able to retain his self-respect, 
whether he goes to live in a decent city or a disreputable one :— 

“Will you then flee from well-ordered cities and virtuous men ? 
and is existence worth having on these terms? Or will you go to 
them without shame, and talk to them, Socrates ? And what will 
you say to them? What you say here about virtue and justice 
and institutions and laws being the best things among men. Would 
that be decent of you? Surely not. But if you go away from well- 

overned states to Crito’s friends in Thessaly, where there is great 
ee and licence, they will be charmed to hear the tale of 
your escape from prison, set off with ludicrous particulars of the 
manner in which you were wrapped in a goatskin or some other 
disguise, and metamorphosed as the manner is of runaways; but 
will there be no one to remind you that in your old age you were 
not ashamed to violate the most sacred laws froma miserable desire 
of a little more life ?” 
So might the British laws, again, say to the shirker: “ If 
you bolt from the country to avoid military service, what will 
happen to you? If you go to a decent land—a British Dominion 
or to the United States, for example—fingers will always be 





pointed at you: ‘He ran away,’ ‘He deserted his country.’ 
“He is a coward.’ If you go to a second-rate, ill-governed 
country, the people, it is true, may be merely amused at your 
escape. They may describe as something rather clever the 
way in which you climbed on board the steamer just as she left 
the quay at Liverpool, pursued by the hoots of the mob. Bug 
what then? Will you really be happy? Will not you be 
swallowed up in baseness ? How can you ever, with a straight 
face, condemn or advise others? And will not some one find 
you out and remind you of your perfidy ?” 

In the Apology Plato attributes to Socrates another noble 
statement of the reasons why death is always preferable to 
disgrace :— 

“Whereas, upon your view, the heroes who fell at Troy were not 
good for much, and the son of Thetis above all, who altogether 
despised danger in comparison with disgrace ; and when he was so 
eager to slay Hector, his goddess mother said to him, that if he 
avenged his companion Patroclus, and slew Hector, he would die 
himself—‘ Fate,’ she said, in these or the like words, ‘ waits for you 
next after Hector;’ he, receiving this warning, utterly despised 
danger and death, and instead of fearing them, feared rather to live 
in dishonour, and not to avenge his friend. ‘ Let me die forthwith,’ 
he replies, ‘and be avenged of my enemy, rather than abide here 
by the beaked ships, a laughing-stock and a burden of the earth,’ 
Had Achilles any thought of death and danger? For wherever a 
man’s place is, whether the place which he has chosen or that in which 
he has been placed by a commander, there he ought to remain in the 
hour of danger; he should not think of death or of anything but 
of disgrace. Andthis, O men of Athens, is a true saying. Strange, 
indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athens, if I who, when I was 
ordered by the generals whom you chose to command me at Potidaea 
and Amphipolis and Delium, remained where they placed ime, like 
any other man, facing death—if now, when, as | conceive and 
imagine, God orders me to fulfil the philosopher’s mission of searching 
into myself and other men, I were to desert my post through fear of 
death, or any other fear; that would indeed be strange, and I might 
justly be arraigned in court for denying the existence of the gods, 
if I disobeyed the oracle because I was afraid of death, fancying that 
I was wise when I was not wise.” 

The mental anguish of the shirker to-day is as old as time, 
Socrates knew it all, and knew it comparatively late in the 
history of the world. But he never hesitated. Perhaps it may 
help some one who reads these words to be reminded that if the 
anguish is old, so is the cure—as old as it is infallible. If it 
seems a severe one, it is the only one. Accept whatever fate 
may be in store for you. It is far, far better than disgrace. 
At least you will have peace of mind at the end, for no power 


can deprive you of that. 





THE HONOUR OF THE BRIGADE. 


HE battalion had had a fortnight of it, a fortnight of hard 
work and short rations, of sleepless vigil and continual 
danger. They had been holding trenches newly won from the 
Germans. When they took them over they were utterly unsafe. 
They had been battered to pieces by artillery; they were 
choked with burst sandbags and dead men; there was no 
barbed wire; they faced the wrong way; there were still 
communication trenches leading straight to the enemy. The 
battalion had had to remake the trenches under fire. They had 
had to push out barbed wire and build barriers across the 
communication trenches. All the time they had had to be on 
the watch. The Germans were sore at having lost the trenches, 
and had given them no rest. Their mortars had rained bombs 
night and day. Parties of bombers had made continual rushes 
down the old communication trenches, or crept silently up to 
the parapet through the long grass and dropped bombs among 
the workers. Sleep had been impossible. All night the men 
had had to stand to their arms ready to repel an attack, or work 
at the more dangerous jobs such as the barbed wire, which could 
only be attempted under cover of darkness. All day they had 
been dodging bombs, and doing the safer work of making 
latrines, filling sandbags for the night, thickening the parapet, 
burying the dead, and building dug-outs. At first they had 
hardly received any rations at all, the communication with the 
rear had been so precarious. Later the rations had arrived with 
greater regularity ; but even so the shortage, especially of 
water, had been terrible. For several days one mess-tin of water 
had had to satisfy half-a-dozen men for a whole day. They had 
not grumbled. They had realized that it was inevitable, and 
that the post was a post of honour. They had set their teeth 
and toiled grimly, doggedly, sucking the pebble which alone can 
help to keep at bay the demon Thirst. They had done well, and 
they knew it. The Colonel had said as much, and he was not 





the man to waste words. They had left the trench as safe as it 
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could be made. 


And now they had been relieved. They were 
out of danger, slogging painfully along the road to the rest camp. 
They were sick with sleepiness. Their shoulders ached under 
their heavy packs, their feet were sore; their clothes, which 
they had not changed for a fortnight, were filthy and lousy. 
They no longer attempted to march in step or to hold themselves 


erect. Each man limped along as best he could. They were 
dead tired, but they were not dejected. They were going to 
rest; they were going to sleep long and soundly, undisturbed 
by bombs. They were going to drink their fill of good hot tea 
and thin Belgian beer. They were going to get stews of fresh 
meat instead of the eternal Chicago “ bully.” They were going 
to have a hot bath, and be served out with clean shirts and 
socks. They were far from dejected. The thought of all these 
good things to come gleamed in their tired eyes as they marched, 
and also the thought that they had done well, and had upheld 
the honour of the New Army, the brigade, and the proud 
regiment whose name they bore. 

A few even began to talk. ‘“‘Say, mate,” remarked one, 
“’ow’d a good ole feather-bed do now ?’’—“ Ah! and a nice 
steak an’ chips when you got up in the morning.”—“ Ah! and 
wot’s wrong with a pint o’ good British beer to wash it dahn 
wiv ?”—“ And the old woman a-bringing yer a cup o’ tea in 
the morning to yer bed.”—“ And a nice fire in the kitchen while 
you reads your paper.”—“Gahn! Wot’s the good of talking 
like that? ’Ow many of us d’you think will ever seo ’ome 
again ?”’—‘‘ Well, mate, there’s no ’arm in wishing, and they 
do say as we shall all ’ave a week’s ’oliday arter the brigade’s 
come aht of the trenches next time.” 

Soon the talk died down. The chill air of the hour before 
dawn exerted its proverbial power of depression. The men felt 
cold and clammy, they had an acrid taste in their mouths, their 
spirits seemed to fall to zero. They dragged their feet along 
the cobbled road with a savage, sullen look on their faces. The 
last stage of exhaustion was almost reached. A young officer, 
who had been taught that the time to enforce discipline is when 
the men are tired, started to shout atthem: “ Keep up there! 
Pick up the step! Left—left—left, right, left.” The men’s 
faces darkened a shade. A few muttered curses were heard. 
For the most part they ignored him. The Captain, an old 
campaigner, called him off curtly. 

At last they reached the field where they were to bivouac. 
The dawn was already breaking, and the air beginning to warm. 
The battalion formed up in column of companies, four long 
double lines. Arms were piled and the men marched clear. 
Then they lay down as they were in rows upon the grass, and 
the sun broke over a field of sleeping men. 

Two hours passed. Away in the distance could be heard the 
incessant rattle of musketry, mingled with the roar of cannon. 
No one heeded it. A motor-cycle appeared at express speed. 
The Colonel was roused, the company commanders. sent for. 
The men were wakened up. Down the lines the message passed : 
“Stack valises by platoons, and get ready to march off in 
fighting order ; the Germans have broken through.’’ The men 
were too dazed to talk. Mechanically they packed their great- 
coats into their valises and stacked them. The Germans broken 
through! All their work wasted! It was incredible. Water- 
bottles were filled, extra ammunition served out, in silence. 
The battalion fell in, and marched off along the same weary road 
by which they had come. Two hours’ sleep, no breakfast, no 
drink, no wash. The men were dejected now. 

The road was full of troops. Columns of infantry slogged 
along at the side. Guns and ammunition-wagons thundered 
down the paved centre. Motor despatch riders flew past with 
fresh orders for those in rear. The men sucked their pebbles in 
grim silence. It was no time for grumbling. This meant 
business. They forgot their fatigue, their thirst, their hunger. 
Their minds were full of the folk at home whom they might not 
see again, and of the struggle that lay before them. So they 
marched, silently, and with frequent halts, most of the morning. 
At length they left the road, and took to the fields. They 
were going back whence they had come, by a circuitous route. 
Shrapnel burst overhead. As they neared the firing line 
they met streams of wounded returning from the scene of 
action. The company commanders took charge. One 
company rested to let another pass, and the men exchanged 

greetings. Men spoke to each other who only knew each other 
by sight. An officer caught the eye of a corporal and they 
both smiled, and felt that there was some curious link 


A Captain said a few words to his men during a halt. Some 
trenches had been lost. It was their brigade that had lost 
them. For the honour of the brigade, of the New Army, they 
must try to retake them. The men listened in silence; but 
their faces were set. They were content. The honour of the 
brigade demanded it. The Captain had said so, and they 
trusted him. They set off again, in single file. There was a cry. 
Some one had stopped a bullet. Don’t look round; he will be 
looked after. It may be your turn next. 

They lay down behind a bank in a wood. Before them raged 
a storm. Bullets fell like hail. Branches were carried away, 
great tree-trunks shattered and split. Shells shrieked through 
the air and burst in all directions. The storm raged without 
any abatement. The whistle would blow. Then the first 
platoon would advance. Half a minute later the second would 
go forward, followed at the same interval by the third and 
fourth. A man went into hysterics, a pitiable object. His 
neighbour contemplated him with a sort of uncomprehending 
wonder. He was perfectly, fatuously cool. Something had 
stopped inside him. 

A whistle blew. The first platoon scrambled to their feet and 
advanced at the double. What happened no one saw. They 
disappeared. The second line followed, and the third and 
fourth. Surely no one could live in that hell. No one hesitated. 
They went forward mechanically, as men in a dream. It was 
so mad, so unreal. Soon they wouldawake .. . 

It appeared that there was a trench at the edge of the wood. 
Half-a-dozen men found themselves alone in the open ground 
before the German wire. They lay down. No one was coming 
on. Where was every one? They crawled cautiously back to 
the trench at the edge of the wood and climbed in. One or two 
were there already. Two or three wounded men limped in from 
behind, and sank on the floor of the trench. The storm raged 
on; but the attack was over. These were what was left of two 
companies, All stain on the honour of the brigade had been 
wiped out—in blood. 

There were three men in a bay of the trench. One was hit in 
the leg, and sat on the floor cutting away his trousers so as to 
apply a field bandage. One knelt down behind the parapet with 
a look of dumb stupor on his face. The third, a boy of about 
seventeen from a London slum, peered over the parapet at 
intervals. Suddenly he disappeared over the top. He had 
discovered two wounded men in a shell-hole just in front, and 
was hoisting them painfully into the safety of the trench. By a 
miracle not one of the three was hit. A message was passed up 
the trench: ‘“‘ Hold on at all costs till relieved.” A council of 
war was held. Should they fire or lie low? Better lie low, and 
only fire in case of attack. They were safe from attack as long 
as the Bosches kept firing. Some one produced a tin of meat 
and a full water-bottle. The tin of meat was divided up, and a 
shell bursting just in rear covered everything with dirt and 
made it uneatable. The water was set aside for the wounded. 
The rest sucked their pebbles in stoical silence. 

Supports began to trickle in, and the wounded were painfully 
removed from the narrow trench to some dug-outs in rear. 
Two of them were badly hit, crying out incessantly for water, 
or to shift their position. One was unconscious and groaning. 
From the wood came frenzied shouts from some one who had 
gone mad. The more slightly wounded tried to look after the 
others; but soon the water was exhausted, and all that they 
could do was to promise that as soon as darkness fell help would 
come. 

Darkness fell. The battalion had been relieved; but the 
better part of it lay out in the wood, and in the open before the 
wood, dead or dying. The wood was full of groaning. Four 
stretcher-bearers came and took away one man, an officer. The 
rest waited in vain. An hour passed, and no one else came, 
The men who were badly hit began to despair. They would die 
before help came. For Christ’s sake get some water. There was 
none to be had. 

A man wounded in the leg found that he could crawl on all 
fours. He started to look for help. He crawled painfully along 
the path through the wood. It was choked with corpses. He 
crawled over them as best he could. Once he found a full water- 
bottle, which he gave to a sentry to send back to his mates. 
At last he was picked up, and taken to the doctor, while others 
went to look for his mates. 

The doctor was in a field. Rows of wounded lay there waiting 
for stretcher-bearers to come and take them to the ambulances. 





between them, hitherto unguessed. 





As many as could went on, those wounded in the leg with their 
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arms on the shoulders of those whose legs were whole. They 
fimped painfully along the interminable road till they came to 
the ambulance. Then their troubles were over. A rapid drive 
brought them to the dressing station. There they were given 
cocoa, inoculated for tetanus, their wounds washed and bound 
up. Another drive took them to the camp by the railway. Next 
morning they were put in the train, and at length reached the 
hospital. There at last they got the longed-for bath and the 
clean clothes and—joy of joys !—were put to sleep unlimited 
sleep in a real bed with clean white sheets. They were at peace. 
But out in the open space between the trenches lay some they 
had known and loved, unburied. And others lay beneath 
wooden crosses behind the wood. Yet it was well. The brigade 
was saved. Its honour was vindicated. Though its men might 
be fresh from home and untried in war, they would not fail. 
The brigade had had its baptism of blood, and its self-confidence 
was established for all time.* A STupENT In Arms. 





CLOSE QUARTERS. 


NE must be tidy in a small house. That is one of the 
constant irritations which attend small quarters. On 
the same principle, one must try to keep one’s ideas tidy if 
one has a small mind. It is very hard luck that we cannot all 
have large ones. On the other hand, there is a peculiar kind 
of comfort only to be found in little rooms, something apart 
from luxury, yet even further removed from hardship. Also 
the peace which dwells in a small and well-arranged mind dwells 
nowhere else. It is not self-satisfaction, but is still further 
removed from mental strain. Now by small quarters we are 
not meaning cells or pigsties. 'We mean something large enough 
for it to be possible to eliminate the sordid element. And by 
a small mind we do not mean a little rubbish-shoot, full 
of cast-off prejudices, stale spites, and dead letters. We 
mean a decent receptacle, the dimensions of which are 
known to its owner, which will hold a good deal if neatly 
packed, but which cannot be stuffed at random. Limits 
have advantages, even while we admit that space has the 
advantage. 

It is a great thing for young peoy’e to “ live in a large way.” 
The effect of space upon the spirit is difficult to exaggerate. 
For one thing, plenty of room makes exclusiveness unnecessary, 
especially where books are concerned. Rubbish is not rubbish 
if it does not assert its presence, and rubbishy literature has a 
place in the life of the educated, but not a front place. The 
sort of novels that we all like to read when we have a cold 
have not a right to standing-room in small quarters. Dozens 
of books upon a single subject are also in the way. They bore 
their owner and give a false impression to his friends. A large 
number of volumes of theology, for instance, have a very dis- 
agreeable effect in a small room, and so have too many books 
on India or books in foreign languages. Of course, if a man is 
getting up a subject, at least half of his book-assistants “‘ live 
out.” The lending library has revolutionized private libraries. 
It is the books which “live in” that must be very carefully 
selected—unless we have space to accommodate all and sundry. 
A small, well-chosen library is apt to consist rather of the books 
we feel we ought to like than those we do like; and moments 
come when we long for rubbish, and because we have none 
we cannot read at all. Apart from books which help us in our 
work, there are more frivolous guest-books, which we like to have 
to spend a few days with us. They were created to live this 
sort of life, and very few copies of them have any home anywhere ; 
but one has to be careful even among guests whom one admits 
into small quarters. They often get upon our nerves before we 
have the energy to pack them off totheir more permanent address. 
The same principle applies in the matter of association. It is 
embittering to live among those with whom one is out of sym- 
pathy, or even exclusively among those with whom one is in 
intellectual disagreement. On the other hand, it is “* over- 
sweetening,” if one may use such an expression, to live only 
among those who think as we think. Life among our co- 
believers and those whom we admire and warmly like may scem, 
when it is impossible, to be almost paradisiacal ; but when we 
come to lead it we are apt to find ourselves in a fool’s paradise. 

® This ie not intended as a record of fact ; but it is sufficiently true to life to be 
realistic. - Periaps many will say: “ He is deseribing ; but he is wrong 
about .” The writer is not describing anything but the sort of thing that 


vite likely might happen, and quite likely has happened. Many of the incideats 
escribed actually occured at ope time aud apotier;. but the framework is 


y. 








All the same, there is nothing so foolish as to make life in a small 
way an imitation of life in a large way. Books and people 
whom we only half understand, or who are not worth under. 
standing, are not a necessity to any one. Still, it is pleasant 
just to see their frontispieces and turn over their leaves, and 
there is a good deal to be gained by it. 

Another thing which must be accommodated to the size of our 
house is our manners. They should be—as a rule they are— 
less spontaneous among those who. are “ cooped up together.” 
A great many people who quarrel in small quarters would 
have got on very well in large ones. There is much that we all 
think which it is better not to say ; there is very much, if we are 
to be shut up closely with the person to whom we should like 
to speak our minds. Marriage is a very different thing in a 
palace and in a small flat ; so are parental relationships ; s0 is 
friendship. Small quarters do in a measure make spontaneity 
impossible. The discipline is perhaps wholesome. Probably the 
most unselfish manners—though not the most natural—and 
the most controlled, if not the most noble, tempers are produced 
under this system of intensive culture. At its best, however, 
life in a small way, life, we mean, lived in a narrow space, 
may be a more admirable thing than it often becomes under 
freer conditions, only we must make up our minds that 
for those who have what we call the highest standards it 
is not free. 

Conceit is not a very common vice. It is very difficult to 
judge of, and turns up where we least expect to find it, and so 
we get suspicious about it and think it is almost universal, 
Most men and women do not, when they think soberly, exag- 
gerate their own mental capacity. They criticize what they 
could not mend, no doubt. The man who at the present moment 
would not give advice to a Cabinet Minister, or even to the War 
Council, is not really interested in the war. But advice, whether 
offered to an individual or corporation, or even to Providence, 
js often only a way of displaying a keen interest. It does not 
mean that we seriously think we know best. If we were sud- 
denly put in a position to act, we should not take our own 
advice, or not without thinking the question out again. For 
instance, it is a sheer impossibility to be much interested in 
any young person and not offer him or her advice ;_ but for al] 
that a sense of inferiority in the presence of the younger genera- 
tion is one of the commonest signs of age. It is a warning that 
we are losing our youth, which often precedes grey hairs, and 
which is recognized and accepted hy the majority of men and 
women, 

Very few of us think ourselves very wise or exaggerate 
jn any way our mental capacity; but we do forget how 
necessary it is to keep any but a very great mind tidy. We let 
the whole place be littered up with our fads, though we very 
well know that our mental premises are not large enough to 
permit that these useless articles should lie about without dis- 
order. It is true that we value them. We may even think 
that they are the chips and sawdust of pure truth. All the 
more should we remember to keep them in a cupboard where 
the unwary visitor cannot put his foot into them. Again, we 
will not fold up our more eccentric convictions and show them 
only to those who ask to see them. Even those rickety con- 
clusions which we know rest upon next to nothing we will not 
throw away. Then our jokes—those, we mean, which we 
have in general use—surely they might have a neat corner 
assigned to them, so as to be less en évidence. And some of 
our treasured experiences which are getting the worse for wear 
might as well be shelved. We might make a clearance among 
the flat contradictions which are always clashing against one 
another, the hard-and-fast rules which act as stumbling-blocks, 
and the theories which won’t hold water. In great minds there 
is space for all these things—they hardly show—but in a small 
one they oust what is really valuable, and make a man unable 





to lay his hand at a moment's notice upon what he wants. If 
only we would do this, we should add to our reputation among 
our friends, for the apparent size of a room—or a mind—is 
jmmeasurably increased by order and arrangement. Sometimes 
we think that some great experience has enlarged a man’s mind 
All things are possible, and spiritual miracles, though they 
As a rule, however, we might as well think 
| that his new coat has added a cubit to his stature. A great 
experience takes a great place in a man’s thoughts. It may, 
have very likely forced him to elear away the rubbish that choked 
that is all, 


| happen, are rare. 


his mind- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE VOLUNTEERS AT DIDCOT. 

(To THs EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
§mr,—Much has been written in the Press about V.T.C. work 
at Didcot; not all has been accurate. I venture to supply a 
“ Footnote to History,” in the hope that it may interest some 
of your readers. Most people, I suppose, have passed Didcot 
on the G.W.R. It was once just an old, lost, little village between 
the Thames and the Downs. Then the railway came that way 
and made it a junction ; and there grew up a new and extremely 
ugly suburb, to supply the needs of the railway people—a sort 
of Piracus, one might say, separate from the “ Astu,’’ where 
lived the aborigines and the First Families. But it was the 
upstart railway part which really counted. And when anything 
happened, it happened there. So presently came the war—and 
the junction became famous. For it really was, as Americans 
say, “some ”’ junction. The place became a sort of Parcels Office 
for war-stores of all kinds—such as bicycles, soap, field kitchens, 
teacups, stretchers, street-lamps, iron trestles—everything, in 
short, that could make a modern army happy. These and many 
other things have to be unpacked and stored in corrugated- iron 
sheds of colossal size, extending over many acres of Berkshire 
mud, and are eventually transmitted to various parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

As the autumn of this year went on, the Army Ordnance 
force (it is difficult for a mere civilian to say precisely why soap 
is in the province of the Army Ordnance, but I only chronicle 
facts) which wrestled with this systole-and-diastole business of 
unloading and storing, receiving and transmitting—the A.O. 
officers, then, began to realize that all the men whom the 
Government could spare them must be unequal to the task. 
They could not keep level with the work. Help must be obtained 
from—where ? It occurred to the C.O. that there was a Volunteer 
Training Corps in the neighbouring city of Oxford. He visited 
that city, and interviewed the Headquarters of the Oxfordshire 
Volunteer Regiment. That was on a Thursday: Headquarters 
promised that fifty men of the First Battalion should come on 
the Saturday, and a hundred on the Sunday. So a hundred men 
went on Saturday and nearly three hundred on Sunday, asking 
for no pay or rations, but travelling by arrangement on a free 
railway warrant. All, so far, were Oxford men, citizens for the 
most part, with a sprinkling of University graduates and others, 
members of the V.'T.C. (It is hardly necessary to say that it was 
this handful of Dons, good men all and sterling workers, which 
was from the first in +he limelight. Once “ Oxford” was men- 
tioned, the perfervid imagination of the daily Press conjured up 
a vision of academic dignitaries in their thousands—the Chan- 
cellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors and Proctors, and what 
not. It was a pretty picture: but as a matter of fact it was the 
County Volunteer Regiment, and not academic Oxford, which 
was responsible for the whole business.) This was only a 
beginning. By means of the existing regimental organization, 
the various companies or parts of companies scattered about 
Oxfordshire were drawn in: and first Henley and Thame, then 
Banbury, Chipping Norton, Witney, Burford, and Eynsham, sent 
men to join in the work. Berks and Bucks presently followed 
the example set by Oxfordshire. A few Sundays ago there 
were about thirteen hundred V.T.C. men at Didcot. At 
present a regular scheme of Sunday work has been framed. 
Oxfordshire sends about four hundred and fifty men every week, 
and Reading about two hundred: then, on alternate Sundays, 
the two South Bucks battalions supply three hundred, and less 
strong but still considerable contingents are to come from the 
battalions at Wallingford, Newbury, and Maidenhead, which with 
Reading compose the Berkshire Regiment. By this means the 
Didcot staff knows what it has to expect, and can arrange 
accordingly. Besides this, Volunteer help is available often on 
weekdays: Oxford sends men on Saturday afternoons. Some 
undergraduates who have joined the V.T.C. ad hoc go whenever 
they can, not of course as individuals but as a body under 
military discipline; and various school corps have done good 
service. The Eton boys, I believe, have come on two occasions 
in great force. As the several contingents arrive they are met 
by the permanent staff and detailed for duty in their platoons 
or sections according to a prearranged plan. ‘There is always 

work enough: work suited to every variety of age and strength 
—from handling light crockery to detraining heavy field kitchens 
and pushing them into position through incredible mud. The 








latter seems to be the most generally popular amusement. And 
the workers are equally miscellaneous. So heterogeneous a 
multitude on “ fatigue duty ” has never, I venture to say, been 
seen in this or any other country. One common cause has 
brought together representatives of every sort and condition of 
men, and the work is all the better done for that. 

All this proves several things. One is that V.T.C. men 
are ready and anxious to do hard work. Speaking from the 
experience of one county, we have never had the smallest 
difficulty in getting them to come—they are not only willing 
but eager. For many months they have been asking, not for 
rights (though rights would be welcome too), but for duties, 
Now they feel that they have got duties of a military nature, 
From the first the C.O. at Didcot stipulated that he did not 
want a mere mob, but organized bodies; “ special constables ” 
who offered to come were politely told that this was a job for 
trained and disciplined men—men accustomed to work together, 
and therefore more efficiently, in military units. Volunteers, 
then, feel that their laborious training of the past twelve months 
is now recognized as definitely useful. The result is that many 
men who long held back are now joining our ranks, 

Secondly, Lord Desborough (who has from the first taken a 
keen and practical interest in the work) and the Central Associa- 
tion now see their policy justified. From the first they insisted 
on the advisability of linking up Volunteer units in county 
organizations. The wisdom of that is clear. Were the V.T.C, 
detachments of Berks, Bucks, and Oxon isolated, unrelated, 
and independent, it would have been very difficult to utilize 
them. Military authorities could not without endless trouble 
have got into touch with all the units in the district, or secured 
co-operation. But with a county organization, and Headquarters 
in communication with local detachments, Volunteers are an 
accessible and mobile force ; given the will to serve, which they 
all have, they can be assembled by the existing machinery at 
short notice. And it is gratifying to note that the War Office 
seems disposed to give facilities for transport.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. D. GopLey. 

[Mr. Godley, with his accustomed point and wit, tells us 
how the Volunteers have proved that their so-called playing 
at soldiers has been abundantly justified. At the very be,in- 
ning of the movement—in August, 1914, to be exact—whea 
many people regarded it as equivalent to treason to mention 
the word “ Volunteers” even for men over military age, we 
ventured to predict that if at a moment of strain a Regular officer 
wanted help from “ the resident population,” he would, if the 
men ineligible for oversea soldiering had been drilled and organized 
in battalions or platoons, get help promptly and efficiently, 
and that the soldier would bless the Volunteer. If, however, 
the Volunteer movement were suppressed, then the call for 
men to meet an emergency would, or rather could, receive no 
response worth having. This is exactly what has happened. 
The response to the Didcot call was “ eminently satisfactory ” 
because it was met by bodies of drilled and organ’z2d men, 
and not by a fortuitous concourse of puzzled and perspiring, 
if patriotic, atoms.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THe Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Str,—I herewith enclose copy of letter from Colonel Purchas 
to Lord Desborough, which I shall be glad if you will insert in 
your paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy A. Harris, Hon. Secretary. 
Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, 
Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 


“ Ordnance Office, Didcot, 30th November, 1915. 
Dear Lorp Dessporoven,—On Sunday, the 28th, the con- 
tingents of the Volunteer Training 4 some 600 men, again did 
yeoman service in the Didcot Ordnance Depot. The work performed 
comprised the loading up of 14 railway trucks, and the off-loading 
of 215 railway trucks: the packing of vehicles, pontoons, &c., 
off-loaded and the stowing away in the storehouses of other stores. 
Besides this there were some 5,500 drums of oil stacked, and some 
2,000 articles painted. The work performed was a great relief to 
the congestion in the Depot. I fear the work is much more likely 
to increase in the immediate future than to decrease. My great 
hope is that the patriotic devotion, zeal, and health of members of 
the Corps will enable them to continue coming during the winter 
months. Your Lordship knows from practical experience the 
great hardships that the members of the Corps have to bear in the 
course of their work, and the deep mire in which much of it is carried 
on. This must give them some idea of what their brothers in 
the trenches have to endure.—I am, my Lord, your obedien* 





Servant, Puscas.” 
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DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
[To THe Eprror oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”] 

§rr,—In an editorial note to the able and convincing letter of 
Mr. C. Bailey which appeared in your last issue you write that 
“* it would be wise to cut off our £170,000,000 of annual expendi- 
ture on intoxicants,” and that you “want the nation’s beer 
money in order to win the war.” May I venture to inquire how 
much of the £170,000,000 you anticipate will be left for the 
purpose you desire, after deducting (1) the amount to be spent 
in the beverages that will take the place of the intoxicants ; 
(2) the £60,000,000 or more paid to the Exchequer for Beer, Wine, 
and Spirit Duties ; (3) the cost of compensating various trades, 
agricultural, mechanical, manual, &c., dependent upon the 
manufacture of intoxicants, to say nothing of the compensation 
due to the dispossessed licensed holders, brewery shareholders, 
wine merchants, &c. ? May I further ask if you think a drastic 
interference with the rights of individuals to select for themselves 
the food and drink they prefer will contribute to the maintenance 
of the feeling of unity throughout our country, so essential to 
our victory ? And if you consider such a programme to be quite 
consistent with the principles of practical statesmanship or of 
common fairness ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. J. T. Aca-GaRDNER. 

[We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Agg-Gardner’s questions. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—No clearer demonstration of the folly of using alcoholic 
drinks as food—i.e., as a source of the energy for work produc- 
tion—could be afforded than the statement in the letter of Mr. 
C. Bailey, published in last week’s Spectator, “that a quart of 
good beer is nearly equivalent to a quarter of a pound of bread.” 
The bread costs 4d., the beer costs 12d. (Bass No. 1), or, accepting 
the statement as he makes it, energy costs twenty-four times 
more in beer than it does in bread. His statement is, however, 
unfair to beer. A quart of ale may yield 620 calories of energy, 
while a quarter of a pound of bread yields 304.* Taking these 
figures, energy costs in beer twelve times what it costs in bread. 
The beer, of course, is valueless for the growth and repair of 
the body. Surely at such a time as the present it is foolish, if 
not criminal, to pay twelve times more than is necessary for the 
energy for work. But it is nonsense to pretend that beer or any 
other alcoholic drink is taken as a source of energy. We take 
such drinks because we like them, as a luxury which has become 
a habit, or for the effect upon the nervous system of the alcohol 
they contain.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Nort Parton. 
University of Glasgow. 





[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Of the many services that the Spectator has rendered to 
our nation, none has been greater than that rendered since the 
present war began by advocating the prohibition of strong 
drink, at any rate during the continuance of the war. It seems 
a farce for so many to advocate economy and to urge farmers to 
produce as much food as possible, and, when it is produced, to 
waste the food thus produced; while the waste of good food 
is only a part of the evil caused by our folly. During 1912, 
the last year for which I have complete returns at hand, we 
destroyed upwards of 68,000,000 bushels of grain, upwards of 
1,000,000 hundredweights of rice, upwards of 4,000,000 hun- 
dredweights of sugar and molasses, and, to crown our folly, 
we spent over £160,000,000 in buying the liquor produced by 
the destruction of so much good food. In return we get upwards 
of sixty thousand of our people killed annually ; we get upwards 
of a hundred thousand of our children ill-used by their parents 
or guardians, according to the Report of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; we get forty-five thousand 
widows made annually by the same cause ; we get, according to 
the highest military and medical opinion, our soldicrs and 
sailors made less fit for the tremendous task that is before them— 
i.c., if they partake of these drinks. Surely we have here 
sufficient reasons for carrying out the policy which you have so 
ably advocated since the war began. There are undoubtedly 
good reasons for practising economy. Therefore let us have the 
courage to deal with this colossal evil first. If we have the good 
sense to do so, we shall be in a better position to bear the 
burdens which will of necessity have to be borne after the war.— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. MACKENZIE. 
Inverness. 





* Locke’s Food Values, 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sm,—As a reader of the Spectator for over twenty years, I would 
like to express my appreciation of the consistent patriotic way 


in which you have treated the liquor question. We could have 
bought out “the greatest of our enemies” many months ago 
for less money than we are now expending every week in fighting 
the others. During that time we would have saved an enormous 
quantity of valuable food which has been worse than destroyed, 
and what our saving in labour efficiency would have been no 
one can calculate. To be exhorted by the Government to save 
on our necessary food while this waste is permitted to go on is 
merely an empty mockery. That is the material aspect of the 
question; but what of its higher aspects? We were told very 
truly that we were engaged in “a spiritual conflict,” and from 
that point of view no one can measure what would have been 
the great moral uplift of such an act of national renunciation as 
would have been the shutting of the public-houses, and there 
is no question but that at one time the people expected it, were 
ready for it, and would have loyally accepted it. But where 
are we now? ‘The liquor interest, together with their financial 
backers, and the Nationalists have succeeded in intimidating 
the Government, and have scared them into taking up their 
abode with Mr. Worldly Wiseman in the town of Carnal Policy, 
which, according to Bunyan, with the insight of genius, is 
“hard by the city of Destruction.” And so Johnny Walker 
still stalks with triumphant insolence across the pages of our 
high-class periodicals, and many of our people in endeavouring 
to ‘“‘ Be Temperate ” and at same time “‘ Drink Dewar’s Whisky ” 
are acquiring the fatal thirst unquenchable as that of Dives in 
the flame. And so the parents of the young men who are going 
into the training camps and to the front are more afraid of 
what the canteens will do to their boys than what the Germans 
can do to them. Keep the flag flying! You are on the right 
side, and the end is not yet.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Glasgow. ANDREW Law. 


{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

Sm,—It may be of interest to you to know that the Bishop of 
Durham in a letter written to the clergy of his diocese, com- 
mending the ‘‘ Message to the People of England and Wales” 
issued by the United Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches, makes the following allusion to the attitude taken 
up by the Spectator :— 

‘“‘T am deeply anxious to respect every conscience. But personally 
I am intensely convinced that the drinking habits and traditions of 
the nation form as much as ever a huge and formidable evil. It is 
no mere question of the prejudices of a minority of * teetotal fanatics.’ 
So responsible and able a weekly as the Spectator has lately spoken 
out with energy in several powerful articles about the shame and 
scandal of this gigantic national waste both of money and of man- 
hood. France and still more Russia have set a grand example of 
courageous action against the drink habit. Our King has spoken 
to all by his personal action.” 
This letter, and also the “‘ Message,” were to be read in all the 
churches in the diocese on Advent Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. 8. STEPHENSON, 


The Rectory, Gateshead, Rector of Gateshead. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
[To THE Ep!TOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Will you let me say that your campaign against our 
great national extravagance, and in favour of that one great 
sacrifice which would enable us to concentrate all our energies 
on winning the war, is stirring many hearts here with enthusiasm 
and hope? As you have pointed out many times, Irish politicians 
are much to blame for the disastrous failure of a yearago. But Iam 
strongly of opinion, from my intimate knowledge of this part of 
Ireland, that these politicians do not really represent the people 
in this matter. My conviction is that the people here are ready 
and willing to be led. They are only waiting for guidance. As 
one who has many opportunities of gleaning information about 
the condition of things in this respect in the only great industrial 
centre in Ireland, the only part of this island where war work 
on a vast scale is being done, it may interest you to know the 
results of my observations, 

(1) It is admitted here by the great employers and others 
who have means of knowing that the standard of sobriety 
amongst the workers in the shipyards of Belfast and other 
great works is distinctly high. There has been, indeed, a 
marked improvement. This is partly due to the great moral 
influence exerted by the war, and partly to the splendid loyalty 
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which characterizes the men as a whole. It should be remembered 
that Belfast has given one-third of all the recruits from Ireland. 
This satisfactory state of things is not an argument against 
the “Down glasses!” movement. Quite the contrary. The 
men who have done so much will be prepared to do more, if 
the sacrifice is demanded of them. 

(2) The police authorities’ report of the city of Belfast is, 
on the whole, good. But two things have to be remembered. 
First, the police will not arrest men in khaki if they can possibly 
avoid it. This is admitted. Every one who knows this city is 
aware that the treating of young soldiers is, at present, a gigantic 
evil, and with disastrous results. It is the survival of a vicious 
custom, from which most of our people would be thankful to 
be delivered. Secondly, owing to the quantity of loose money 
now in the hands of women, the drinking amongst them is 
reaching the most appalling proportions. And here, again, it 
is known that the police will only interfere when there is an 
absolute necessity. This is a class that the State should be 
specially anxious to protect at a time of special danger—a time 
when money is plentiful and emotional excitement frequent and 
intense. 

(3) It is believed, on excellent authority, that Ulster Members 
of Parliament will not stand in the way of the needful reform. 
My conviction is that Ulstermen, who thoroughly understand 
what is meant by efficiency, and are perfectly clear-eyed as 
regards the deadening and disorganizing influences of strong 
drink, will support the Government in making whatever sacrifice 
may be necessary for the ending of the war. I have no doubt 
at all about this. Let us know, on authority, that the thing 
must be done, and we shall doit. England may absolutely depend 
on the loyalty of Ulster.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cartes F. Down 
(Bishop of Down). 


[To rus Epiror oF Tax “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—There are one or two questions that teetotalers might 
answer before advocating more extreme measures as regards 
the use of alcohol. During the past five hundred years, without 
going back to the Romans and Normans, the only races that 
have done well in the world have taken aloohol, including the 
Japanese. Have the total abstainers ever produced good 
Admirals, Generals, or statesmen? In our House of Commons 
they were unable to see an inch ahead of their noses over the 
German danger. Many members of the medical profession 
would like to have these matters explained in a rational manner, 
as the majority of us maintain that alcohol in moderation is 
good for a nation, and that drunks are a few weak-minded folk 
suffering from a loss of will-power which may be hereditary.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
H. N. Ronson, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 





{To THs Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—In the article ‘‘ Down Glasses!’ in your issue of the 27th 
ult. you advise the public man and the politician how to support 
your plea for the temporary discontinuance of the drink traffic ; 
but what can the ordinary private citizen do? He is as much 
interested in the welfare of his country as is the politician, but 
he has not the same means of making his voice heard. How 
then ought he to act so as to force the Government to face the 
problem ?—I am, Sir, &c., Patrick Coopsr. 

9 Rubislaw Den North, Aberdeen. 

[He must hold meetings, he must petition, he must put all 
the pressure he can upon the Member of Parliament who repre- 
sents him, and upon any Member whom he can influence. Pending 
legislation, he can pledge himself to follow the King’s example, 
and can persuade others to do the same. Finally, he can 
determine that if “the trade” demands its pound of flesh, and 
exacts it because we cannot have a General Election during 
war, he will never forget its cynical indifference to the country’s 
desperate need, and will never again vote for a supporter of 
the liquor interest.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE KING LEADS—WHO FOLLOWS? 
(To tae Epiror or THe “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
§m,—Those of us who, at Lord Roberts’s instigation, have for 
many years endeavoured to promote temperance in the Army 
will welcome your powerful advocacy of prohibition during 
the war. I recently addressed a number of men in the Soldiers’ 


supreme sacrifice in defence of the Empire. When I appealed 
to them to make the lesser sacrifice of abstention from alcohol 
as a beverage during the war, thereby following the King’s lead, 
the large majority took the R.A.T.A. pledge-cards.—I am, 


Sir, &c., F. H. Mountsteven, Colonel, 
Member of Council, R.A.T.A. 


Oddgest, Ston Easton, near Bath. 





WOMEN WHO DRINK THEIR SEPARATION 
ALLOWANCE. 
{To Tae Eprrorn oF Tug “ Spectator.” 
Sm,—One of your correspondents in the Spectator for Novem- 
ber 27th regretted that there seems no way of penalizing 
such cases. The same opinion was expressed at the Summer 
Conference of the C.0.8. by different speakers, one of whom 
thought that the power even to threaten would have more effect 
than any amount of talk. Another stated that in his city the 
almoner is instructed by the Committee to tell the woman, 
where he suspects drunkenness, that if it is proved the allowance 
will be stopped.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Brown. 
47 The Avenue, Ealing. 





GROCERS’ LICENCES. 
(To Tug Epiror oF Tag “ SrecTator.”) 
Srr,—More than one of your correspondents has denounced 
grocers’ licences, and no doubt they give opportunity for much 
drinking among women. But surely this is a matter in regard 
to which the great Temperance Societies might bring immenss 
pressure to bear on individual grocers by getting their members 
to pledge themselves not to deal with a licensed grocer. As 
to the King’s pledge, it seoms to me that a grand opportunity 
was lost eight months ago of vastly promoting temperance on 
voluntary lines. If only the King’s example had been loyally 
followed by all in positions of influence—by Lords-Licutenant 
in their counties, Bishops in their dioceses, Chairmen of Magis- 
trates in their districts, clergy in their parishes, ono and all 
stating publicly that they were doing as the King had done— 
the results might have been almost as great as those following 
on the prohibition of vodka. But instead of this the King’s 
lead was almost entirely ignored as far as any public following of 
his example was concerned, and the way in which the matter 
was shelved in Parliament and Convocation seems to me most 
disloyal.—I am, Sir, &c., J. J. MALiock. 
The Rectory, East Allington, Devon. 





AMERICANS ARE ASHAMED ALREADY, 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” 
Smr,—Your comments on the latest Note from the State 
Department to the Foreign Office, the larger portion of which 
has been sent to this country by cable, arouse in us feelings of 
shame but not of resentment. You say that “ when history 
comes to be written Americans of the future will feel anything 
but pride when they remember the official action of America 
during the Great War.” Americans of the present are as deeply 
humiliated as their worst enemy could wish them to be. They 
realize that their President has stained the national honour by 
his policy of weak submission to German insolence, of spineless 
acceptance of “ intolerable injuries.” Six months have gone by 
since the ‘ Lusitania’ was sunk, and all he has to show for his 
rhetorical denunciations is a “ pledge” from the German 
Ambassador that no more “liners” would suffer the same 
fate—a pledge already broken. And in return for this grudging 
concession, if I may call it that, he has consented to harry 
England, at the very crisis of her fate, with subtle technicalities 
over the holding up of a few beef cargoes obviously destined for 
German consumption. 

The net of the Secret Service has gathered in some of ths 
German conspirators on our own soil. There is at last a prospect 
that the actual incendiaries, the fomenters of strikes, the 
destroyers of ships, the forgers of passports, may suffer for their 
misdeeds. But what of those who directed them ? What of the 
Embassy officials, the Consular Agents, who disbursed the funds 
supplied by Berlin and Vienna? ‘There was no occasion to wait 
for the law to dispose of them. Count Bernstorff and all his 
subordinates might have followed Dr. Dumba weeks ayo. 
There can be no doubt of their guilt. Yet the Presideat, 
swallowing all the just grievances we have against them, haggles 
over a few dollars with that nation which has been our best 
friend. Was there ever a more pitiful exhibition? No; we 
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you can be half so severe as that which fills the columns of our 
own newspapers day after day Believe me, Sir, we Americans 
understand perfectly the depth of national disgrace to which 
we have fallen. We are far more bitter against the man respon- 
sible than any Englishman could be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Philadelphia, November 22nd. Epwarp FULuer. 

[We are glad to publish a letter from a publicist so distinguished, 
so disinterested, and so patriotic as Mr. Fuller, and we are 
sure that ho speaks for millions of his countrymen. It is 
a pleasure to note that as regards the Naval and Military 
Attachés of Germany action has already been taken by Mr. 
Wilson, and that their dismissal can now only be an affair of a 
fow days.—Ep. Speciator.] 





“ AMERICA UNNEUTRAL.” 

{To THe Epiror or Tne “ SpecTaTon.”) 
8r,—Professor Harper’s letter to the New York Tribune, 
which you reprint in your last issue, makes me think that the 
following extract from a letter from Princeton, N.J., of Octo- 
ber 30th last may be of interest in connexion with one of the 
young Amcricans referred to as serving in the British and French 
Armies :— 

“ We have just heard of John Poo’s death. He was an American, 
@ great-nephew of Edgar Allan Poe and a Princeton man, one of the 
best and certainly the most popular and well-known of our old 
football heroes. He had enlisted in the Black Watch, under an 
assumed name, and was killed in France,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. M. 





M. PAUL SABATIER ON ENGLAND'S EFFORT. 
{To Tae Eprror or Tugs “ SpucraTor.”] 
§mr,—The following extract from a letter written by M. Paul 
Sabatier to a friend in Italy may perhaps be of interest to your 
readers :— 

“ Laissez-moi vous dire tout de suite que j’ai été émerveillé de 
Yoffort de l’ Angleterre, auquel on ne s9 rend peut-dtre p13 pleine 
justice sur le continent. Le million de soldats qu’on exerce encore 

Londres est de toute beauts. ye acu des erreurs et des fautes, 
mais nul ne songe & les cachor, et Ia bonne volonté, le déyouement 
de tous, est un spectacle admirable.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 





THE AUSTRALIANS AT ANZAC, 

* [To Tue EpiTroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—The enclosed verses I received from my sister in Australia. 
They are from a poem which appeared in an Australian news- 
paper which she does not give the name of. They are addressed 
“To the Women they have Left,” and I thought they might 
comfort and encourage those of your readers who have lost dear 
ones also in the Dardanelles :— 

“ Why do you grieve for us who lie 

At our lordly ease by the Dardanelles ? 

We have no need for tears or sighs, 

We, who passed in tho heat of fight 

Into the soft Elysian light ; 

Proud of our part in oo emprise, 

We are content. We had our day, 

Brief but splendid—crowned with power 

And brimming with action; every hour 

Shone with a glory none gainsay. 

THiow can you grieve ? We are not lone; 

There are other graves by the Dardanelles. 

Men whom immortal Homer sang 

Come to our ghostly camp-fires’ glow, 

Greet us as brothers and tell us ‘ Lo, 

So to our deeds old Troy rang.’ 

Thus will the ages ’yond our ken 

Turn to our story, and having read, 

Will say with proudly uncovered head 

And reverent breath, ‘Oh God, they were Men.’ ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., M. ParkInson. 

Waterfoct, Whaley Bridge, Cheshire. 

[Indeed, they were Men—as are their brothers still, Heaven 
be praised, militant below. Never in all history did soldiers show 
higher courage, steadfastness, and the power to suffer all things 
and endure all things, than these thrice-gallant soldiers from 
Australia and New Zealand. Pairiotism and courage brought 
forth here the reddest rose in all the world.—Ep. Spectaier.} 





LINCOLN’S FINANCE OF WAR. 


(To tae Epiror or Tam “ SrecraTor.”} 
Sm,—I am amused to read the stricture of “S. R. H.” on 
Lincoin’s greenback issues, “‘ condemned,” he writes, ‘“ by 
every economist who had studied the subject.” 


Well, I am 








an “economist,” and I have studied the subject, and I am 
in complete agreement with Lincoln! And, anyhow, which 
of us economists is in your anonymous ecilcspondent’s mind 
and who is entitled to set his judgment against Lincoln’s } 
The great Napoleon once wrote: “The economists are an 
accursed breed, and there is no State so powerful but they can 
destroy it.” That is a denunciation for ever in our minds to-day, 
and perhaps that is why we economists are so smug and shy 
and silent! And why does your anonymous correspondent 
bring “Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard” to 
judgment; or, indeed, any other Professor? The United 
States at this moment is not particularly popular in the British 
Isles, but still it is fair to recall that every dollar of Lincoln’s 
greenback issues were refunded at par with gold—a hundred 
cents gold for each dollar paper. Is it perhaps because the 
United States made no profit by these issues that Professor Hart 
and the other economists of our “ accursed breed ” condemned 
the greenbacks ? If so, I am happy to find myself in the minority 
of one !—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton Frewen, 
Carlton Club. 
[We cannot continue this correspondencs.—Ep. Spectator.) 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sre,—Referring to your article of last Saturday on “ Payment of 
Members,” how does the following fit them ?— 

“ And that’s the wavering commons: for their love 


Lies in their purses.” 
—Richard II., Act IL., Se. 2. 
Cuas. H. Nevin, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bramall Hall, near Stockport. 





BENTLEY AND JOHNSON. 
[To Tue Epitor oy Tue “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Sm,—May I venture to point out that a saying which, in your 
issue of December 4th, you ascribe to Johnson was really 
borrowed by him from Bentley ? Macaulay writes :— 

“He [Johnson] always maintained that fame was a shuttlecock 
which could be kept up only by being beaten back, as well as beaten 
forward, and which would soon fall if there were only one battledore. 
No saying was oftener in his mouth than that fine apophthegm of 
Bentley, that no man was ever written down but by himself.” 
The phrase of Bentley—less terse than its modern version— 
is thus given in Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations: “ It is a maxim 
with me that no man was ever written out of reputation but 
by hiraself.’”"—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE, 

Highcroft, Boscombe. 





GAS-POISONING. 
[To Tur Eprror or Tap “ SpecratTor.”] 
Srr,—-My small niece, on hearing that a great subaltern friend of 
hers was suffering from “ gas-poisoning,” added the following 
petition to her prayers that night: “‘ Dear God, piease let the 
gas out of ——.” It occurs to me that many of us might with 
advantage adopt the same form of words in our daily devotions 
when remembering our Parliamentary representatives, as of 
course we should do.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. P. B. 





LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 
(To Tae Epiron or Tas “ Specrartox.”] 
Sir,—For the past month I have been canvassing for recruits 
under Lord Derby’s scheme in this industrial district. My 
excuse for troubling your columns is that the Government 
appear unable to realize the views of the working man, and 
instead of cementing his splendid loyalty by an all-round 
equitable measure of service, they are irritating him into bitter- 
ness by the practical injustices which arise through his Lordship’s 
well-meant proposals, The scheme brings in force some of 
the very worst features of conscription without the fairncss of 
universal service. In this district there are all manner of shops— 
engineering, cotton, and various others. At many of these the 
men have been told to enlist in the B Reserve; in some cases 
threatened with dismissal if they do not! Is it not strange 
that the Prime Minister or any one should deceive themselves 
by calling the present a voluntary system? My experience 
has been that the working man has responded splendidly— 
almost every home has some members in the forces—and I 
have found an almost universal willingness amongst the married 
men, especially, to attest—-in most cases, service for these 
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qill mean the breaking up of their homes. It has been a perfect 
tonic against the pessimism so prevalent to hear the “ I’m 
willing; we've got to win,” or “We must win”; the only 
stipulation being that the single men must be called up first. 
There is a grievance which is frequently alleged, and of which 
one or two authentic cases give grounds for believing it is in 
a larger measure true, and that is that in some of the shops— 
not wholly employed on Government work—while the men 
are “advised” to enlist, the managers are taking on middle- 
class “ shirkers,” or what the workers call “ gentlemen’s sons 
or swells,” to work on munitions. These amateurs are provided 
with badges and Mr. Lloyd George’s card, and many are escaping 
the net. Naturally, there is a fecling of resentment, and one 
father in humble circumstances, with two fine lads, told me 
that although he was willing to go himself as well as his sons, 
he had prevented them joining because the middle class were 
holding back. 

Often and often has the plea of the fairness of universal 
service been put to me in going my rounds, and however 
much the Trade Unionist leaders may be against National 
Service, my conviction is ‘that the Trade Unionist is not ; 
he sees quite clearly that under such a system there would 
not be the same opportunities for the more favoured classes 
to escape service. The scheme is approaching a finish ; whether 
it will bring in the required numbers or not no one can say. 
If it does it cannot be deemed a success while such soreness 
remains in the minds of many and festers into a rancour of 
bitterness between Capital and Labour. Thus the satisfaction 
of those who wish to maintain our so-called free system will 
be dearly bought.—I am, Sir, &c., CANVASSER. 


ed 


The Editor cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


PresipeNt: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are : 
(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 


(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 


(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
acon and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 

ue, 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 





THE CALL. 


Hear the call, men, hear the call ! 
“Give yourselves, your best, your all! 
All is asked and must be given— 
Yea, though home or heart be riven! 
Follow the drums, the drums, the drums! 


“ Britain’s honour is the stake! 

Give your heart-blood for her sake! 

Count the cost of life as naught! 

Ne’er was freedom lightly bough+! 
Follow the drums, the drums, the drums! 
Save your souls, and follow the drums!” 


Sterner, sterner grows the call : 
“Make your choice,.’tis now for all! 
Linger not in sheltered shame! 
Challenge death for Britain's fame! 
Follow the drums, the drums, the drums! 
Save your souls, and follow the drums!” 
GroRGE FRANKLAND, 








ART. 


A GREAT CARTOONIST. 
In ordinary times the caricaturist, unless he be a revolutionary, 
has usually to dip his pen in the small beer of personal political 
controversy, except when he rises to allegory about a big vague 
event like a meeting of the Triple Alliance, when he draws 
three stout ladies with different kinds of hat clasping one 
another’s hands. War has tested the soul of caricaturists as 
well as the soul of obscurer people, for to rise to the heights of 
this terrible argument demands a high pressure of ideas, and 
corresponding power of expression that reaches to epic satire. 
With the neutral this was the more necessary, for he had to 
convince as well as to impress his public. Many of the acutest 
ideas about the war have come from American cartoons, where 
the contrast between Germany’s hideous deeds and high-souled 
oratory was most clearly apprehended. But only one artist 
has succeeded in giving a noble permanence to the feelings of 
astonishment and horror with which the world beheld the terrible 
bursting of walls and the tiger-spring of Germany on the freedom, 
honour, and security of life, the treasures of the centuries, and 
all that European civilization had built up so painfully through 
the ages. Doubtless these feelings were felt more keenly by 
Holland than by any other nation, but the sights and stories of 
the long train of Belgian misery that flocked over their borders, 
while it fired Dutch compassion and indignation, was also too 
terrible a reminder of what to a small nation the withstanding of 
Germany meant not to silence the outcry of all but the strongest 
souls, The staff of the Amsterdam paper J'elegraaf, the 
editor of which is now suffering for his temerity in a Dutch 
prison, and especially Mr. Louis Raemaekers, made that outcry 
resound through the world. The event produced the man in 
Louis Raemackers, a landscape painter and caricaturist whose 
work was not hitherto known outside of his own country. A 
collection of his originals is on view at the Fine Art Society's 
Galleries, 148 New Bond Street. The selection contains many of 
his best cartoons, and shows the extraordinary range and 
sincerity of the artist. Some of the drawings, naturally enough, 
are no more than good pictorial journalism; but the effect of 
the whole is of a remarkably clear, brilliantly equipped 
talent moving at a white-heat of indignation, but jealously 


controlling his message within the limitations of his art. 
The influence of Forain is discernible, but Mr. Raemaekers’s 
style is too flexible and varied to be called derivative. 
It responds warmly to his imagination, and weakens sur- 


prisingly where there is no incentive of anger or tendernes3 
behind it. The terrible German butcher with bloodstained 
hands and axe who is saying “Indeed, I am the most 
humane fellow in the world” has been given life because the 
artist really imagined him like that. . The figure of Uncle 


Sam beside him is an old model from the caricaturist’s 


stock. Mr. Racmackers has not been interested enough to 
imagine him. 
The most imaginative work in the Exhibition is the 


cartoon From Ea+xt to West, from West to East, I dance with 
thee (No. 100). It will surely be the epitaph of the German 
Army—of Germany as we know her so horribly to-day. 
Germania in her ball dress is dancing with Death; the 
joy of the beginning is indicated in the dress and the well- 


nourished form, as well as the end in the face turning 
haggard, the weary shoulders, the dragging foot. The idea of 
Germany running back and forward from frontier to 





Save your souls, and follow the drums | 


frontier always in the presence of death was touched on in 
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the early part of the war in some clever verse by a Scotswoman 
published in the Times :— 
“Dance since ye’re dancing, William; 
Dance till ye swoon ; 
Dance till ye’re deid, William; 
We'll play the tune.” 

But the idea of the Kaiser is smaller. Raemackers shows us a 
nation dancing to itsdoom. Another famous cartoon (No. 714) has 
the same queer visualizing of a subject by which he makes you 
belicve that it is so. The Kaiser is seen sitting up in bed with 
strange eyes staring before him: “ I had such a beautiful dream : 
I dreamt the whole thing was not true.” It is not caricature, 
except in the sense of giving the Kaiser ordinary decent instincts. 
He is like an actor with his make-up off facing the dry light of 
morning. A commoner artist with the same idea would have 
given a lurid effect with lights and shadows. Raemaekers 
knows that the horror is its ordinariness. One feels that some 
day it must be so: some day even the Kaiser will wake— 
remember—and understand. But when the artist desires to 
shock you with horrors, they are there in penetrating forms. 
Thus one cartoon shows a Belgian interior with two dead 
men and a mother beside her murdered child laughing 
insanely. Outside are more dead and a smoking village. 
The text is “The Kultur has passed here.” Another 
(No. 16) shows part of a railway train speeding through 
the night. Everything is shuttered up, but from the seams 
and under the doors thick blood is falling. The train is labelled 
** Liége to Aix-la-Chapelle.” Another headed The Yser (No. 30) 
is a prospect of a muddy waste of waters spotted with groups of 
dead German soldiers drifting down to the sea: “ We are on our 
way to Calais.” The Devil is shown telephoning to Potsdam 
to congratulate them on the first use of liquid fire: “ Hallo, 
Potsdam! Did you thank your dear old God for this new 
success ?”? (No. 119). The blasphemous side of the German 
deeds shines like an unholy light through many of his pictures. 
It’s Fattening Work (No. 25), showing Death, very stout, 
with a Prussian belt, and motto “‘ Gott Mit Uns,” is one of 
Mr. Raemaekers’s best designs. Another terrible one (No. 150) 
is the Kaiser with the figures of War and Hunger in a ‘big 
landscape. War and Hunger are saying: ‘Now you must 
accompany us to the end.” The Kaiser says: “‘ Yes—to the 
end.” Some of the cartoons are a satire on war as war and on 
civilization. A horrible figure of Death (No. 151) drinks a 
cup of blood: “To your health, Civilization!” 

It is a little difficult for us to assess coldly in these days the 
place of such cartoons. It would be superhuman to do so. 
But we feel that the fire of life is in them, and that through 
the preserving quality of their art many of them will carry down 
to posterity the verdict of the contemporary world on the great 
world-crime. J. B. 

[One word by way of postscript. We most sincerely hope 
that these soul-shaking cartoons will be reproduced here in 
book form and widely circulated. If they are, they will, we 
are certain, deeply move the British people. They give 
expression to that saeva indignatio which silently, but none 
the less surely, is possessing the soul of the nation.—Eb., 
Spectator.]} 








BOOKS. 


————— 
THE POLITICIAN WORDSWORTH.* 


Tne republication of Wordsworth’s epoch-making but now 
well-nigh forgotten tract on the Convention of Cintra should 
be welcomed alike by those who reverence the memory of the 
poet-politician, and by all who wish to realize the stages through 
which English thought has passed in connexion with a political 
principle of the highest importance. Wordsworth was, in fact, 
the herald of Nationalism. His views were very sound. They 
were in advance of the public opinion of his day. Some of his 
utterances may be said, without exaggeration, to have been 
prophetic. He was an idealist, but ono who did not scorn to 
temper his idealism by the light of practical necessities. More 
over, he was not open to the charge which may, with some 
justice, be brought against nineteenth-century Liberalism— 
namely, that its aims were purely destructive. Mr. Gladstone 
in conversation with me on one occasion recognized the justice 
of this criticism. Shortly before he determined to adopt the 
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policy of Home Rule for Ireland, I had an opportunity of 
consulting him as to whether it would be wise for me to enter 
Parliament as a moderate Liberal. He advised me not to do so 
on the ground that the Liberal programme, which for many 
years previously had been centred on the destruction of privilege, 
was at the time nearly completed, and that, therefore, the 
advent of a period which would be of less interest to Liberals 
was to be anticipated. That construction formed an essential 
part of Wordsworth’s political ideal is abundantly clear from 
his attitude to what we should in modern phraseology term 
militarism. He saw that the frame of mind engendered by 
military training and habits of thought tended in some degree 
to deaden the imaginative qualities and to substitute an 
exaggerated belief in the efficacy of force in the place of those 
moral aspirations on the development of which he considered 
the real progress of the world mainly depended. ‘“ The paramount 
efficacy of moral causes,” he said, “ is not willingly admitted by 
persons high in the profession of arms.” But he did mot on this 
account fall into the other extreme of condemning the military 
spirit or underrating the importance of military zeal and 
efficiency. His ideal was to “unite the civic and nilitary 
spirit in one people and in enduring harmony with each 
other.” 

Although, however, Wordsworth’s political views were sound, 
and although his poetic imagination enabled him to clothe them 
in language of glowing eloquence, at the same time he stands 
greatly in need of an interpreter. His fiery indignation against 
oppression of all kinds, his enthusiasm in the cause which he 
defends, and the redundancy of the thoughts which bubbled up 
in his mind as he wrote, led him to be tautological, and occa- 
sionally even somewhat obscure. Moreover, an old-world 
turgidity is to be found in some of his metaphors which rather 
jars on modern literary taste. For instance, in dealing with a 
weak point in his case—namely, that it was the right and duty 
of the Corporation of the City of London to address the Crown 
in condemnation of the action of the Generals who had signed 
the Convention of Cintra without waiting for the results of the 
inquiry which was then proceeding as to their conduct—he 
says: ‘It is melancholy to think that the time is come when 
an attempt has been made to tear out of the venerable crown of 
the Sovereign of Great Britain a gem which is in the very front 
of the turban of the Emperor of Morocco.” 

For these reasons the value and interest of the republished 
tract are greatly enhanced by the illuminating preface emanating 
from the pen of Professor Dicey by which it is accompanied. 
Professor Dicey clearly explains to us why it was that Words- 
worth’s utterances produced so great an effect at the time. The 
moment chosen for their publication was singularly propitious. 
Up to the time of the Treaty of Amiens, the war with France 
had been the work of a party. Subsequently, the English public 
began for the first time fuily to realize what Napoleon meant 
when, in one of those public addresses whose bombastic mendacity 
latter-day German statesmen and professors have endeavoured 
to emylate, he proclaimed to the world that his aim was “ to 
re-establish universal happiness upon better and surer bases.” 
He meant the subjugation of all independent nationalities, 
Henceforth the war changed its character. ‘The Whig opposition 
sank into insignificance. Tories, Whigs, and even Revolu- 
tionists joined hands. Wordsworth able to show, not 
merely with plausibility, but with some reason, that in the 
revulsion which took place in the opinions of himself and his 
associates there was nothing inconsistent. “Their conduct 
proved that they kept their cyes steadily fixed upon principles.” 
The war was thus transformed from a party into a national war. 
“This transformation,” Professor Dicey says, “‘ was due in no 
small degree to Wordsworth’s tract on the Convention of Cintra.” 
Wordsworth was able to embody in something approaching to 
a political programme the national ideals and inchoate aspirations 
which were simmering in the public mind, but had heretofore 
received no adequate expression. Moreover, Professor Dicey, 
by dispensing with a good deal of rather unnecessary verbiage, 
makes us easily understand what Wordsworth really meant. 
He has formulated the leading principles of Wordsworth’s 
programme in a few concise and pregnant sentences which 
enable us to appreciate the extent to which those principles 
were assimilated by the public thought of this country, and, 
albeit with the growth of time they have been developed, have 
never been abandoned. 

The facts connected with the Convention of Cintra have been 
so frequently described that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them 
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at length. It will be sufficient to say that early in August, 
1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley landed on the coast of Portugal in 
command of an expeditionary force, and fought and won in 
quick succession the battles of Rolicga and Vimiero. Had he 
been left in command he would have followed up his advantage, 
and would without doubt have completely crushed Junot’s army. 
But most unfortunately, whilst the battle of Vimiero was still 
in progress, Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the scene and took 
command. ‘Twenty-four hours later the latter was superseded 
by Sir Hew Dalrymple, cautious and unimaginative veteran 
who was jealous of Wellesley and who refused to be guided by 
his advice. Junot fully understood the perilous nature of his 
position. He sent off Kellermann, who spoke English and was 
considered a skilful diplomatist, to the English camp with a 
view to seeing, in the words used by this latter officer, whether 
“ he could get the French army out of the mouse-trap.” Before 
the end of the month the Convention of Cintra was signed. It 
consisted of twenty-five articles which Wordsworth described as 
“a long ladder into a deep abyss of infamy.” Its main pro- 
visions were that the French should surrender Lisbon and other 
Portuguese fortresses ; that Junot’s army should be transported 
back to France by British vessels ; that they should take with 
them what was euphemistically called their “ private property,” 
which Wordsworth rightly held for the most part consisted of 
plunder ; that French civilians who remained in Portugal were 
to be treated with the utmost leniency ; and that those Portuguese 
who had been traitors to their own country should be placed 
under the special protection of the British Government. More- 
over, the Convention contained the very singular provision that 
“should there arise doubts as to the meaning of any article it 
will be explained favourably to the French army.” The main 
defect of the Convention was that the Portuguese Government 
and authorities, whether civil or military, were not consulted, 
and were, in fact, practically ignored. 

We are now able to deliberate on this subject with the equa- 
nimity which will probably be displayed by our posterity in 
a.p. 2015 in discussing the recent expedition to Gallipoli. Mr. 
Oman, in his monumental history of the Peninsular War, sums 
up the case by saying that “while on the military side the 
Convention was justifiable, it presented grave political faults.” 
Public opinion was at the time; however, in no mood to accept 
any such half-hearted verdict. The Times of November 4th, 
1808, contained the following diatribe against the soldier 
who, in subsequent years, was destined to raise the military 
fame of England to a higher point than it had ever attained 
before :— 

“We will venture to say, that every patriotic and honest heart 
in this empire felt almost as much indignation on reading this 
account of the dinner given to Sir Arthur, as it did on reading the 
articles of the armistice which he signed and negotiated. There 
was a time when ‘ military characters’ as they are here termed, 
would have declined the honour of meeting a man who had signed 
such an instrument of national disgrace as this armistice, till he 
had purged himself before a Court Martial (2s we hope Sir Arthur 
can do) of all voluntary agency in the formation of it.” 


In order to understand the outburst of public opinion which 
took place when the news of the Convention of Cintra reached 
England, it is necessary to take account of the general European 
situation of the time. In 1808-09, Napoleon was at the zenith 
of his military fame and power. The astonishing series of 
successes which had attended his arms had engendered the 
belief that on land he was invincible. A thick pall of despon- 
dency descended on the whole of Europe. Suddenly the general 
gloom was illumined by a ray of light. It shot forth from 
Shakespeare’s “‘ tawny Spain.” Not only was a large French 
force obliged at Baylen to lay down its arms, but a new character 
was imported into the war. The whole Spanish nation rose in 
arms. Napoleon did not realize, and indeed never realized, 
the nature of the change which thus took place. He failed to 
see that he had no longer to deal with Governments and dynasties 
but with nations, European thought was quicker to appreciate 
the transformation. Sir Robert Seeley, in his Life of Stein, bas 
fully explained how the Spanish success revived, even if it did 
not create, Prussian Nationalism, and helped to inaugurate the 
movement which eventually culminated in the liberation of 
Germany from the French yoke. English Liberalism also woke 
up to the necessity of a supreme effort. Great were the expec- 
tations excited when the first news arrived of the successes at 
Rolica and Vimiero. Correspondingly great was the disappoint- 
ment when it was learnt that the full fruits of victory had 





apparently been snatched from our grasp. Wordsworth rightly 
interpreted public opinion when he stated that the evacua- 
tion of Portugal was not the prime object of the campaign. 
The important point was “ the manner in which that event was 
to be brought about.” He inveighed against what he called 
“the moral depravity ” of the Convention, and he seems not 
to have exaggerated the effect produced on public opinion when 
he said: “‘ Not a street, not a public room, not a fireside in the 
island which was not disturbed as by a local or private trouble ; 
men of all estates, conditions and tempers were aflected 
apparently in equal degrees.” 

There is, however, little to be gained by dwelling any further 
upon the merits of this controversy. It will be both more 
interesting and more instructive to speak of the general political 
programme which Wordsworth advocated. Professor Dicey 
says that the main items of this programme were four in number. 
The first may be summarized by saying that it laid down the 
general principle that national independence was in itself a 
blessing to the people concerned. This may now be regarded 
as a commonplace. It is, however, to be observed that the 
problems involved in the application of the principle have 
changed their character a good deal since Wordsworth wrote. 
He only had in his mind’s eye the evils which arise from the 
oppression exercised by a bad foreign Government over a people 
who were capable of governing themselves, and he dwelt, with 
great reason, upon the fact that oppression generally is more 
deeply resented when it is inflicted at the hands of aliens than 
when it is the result of native misgovernment. The question 
which now occupies the minds of many political thinkers in 
connexion with British Imperialism is the extent to which 
it is justifiable to impose good government at the hands 
of aliens on the inhabitants of countries such as India 
and Egypt. 

The second principle laid down by Wordsworth was that 
“ every independent nation, and above all England, is interested 
in the maintenance of the national independence of every other 
country.”” When Wordsworth wrote, this idea had germinated 
but had not as yet taken firm root in the public opinion of the 
country. The present war, which in a large measure is being 
waged to ensure the application of Wordsworth’s principle, is 
of itself sufficient to testify to the fact that in this particular 
respect his view has been assimilated by the main body of his 
countrymen. 

The third and fourth of Wordsworth’s principles, which may 
conveniently be considered together, are of special importance 
at the present moment, They are stated by Professor Dicey 
in the following terms: “ No State ought to possess irresistible 
military power so as to menace the legitimate independence of 
other countries. It is desirable to create a new balance of 
power.” At a time when the principle of the balance of power 
is being vigorously attacked for reasons which are often very 
valid, it is as well to be reminded that so earnest a Liberal as 
Wordsworth recognized the fact that some balance of power 
was necessary. But, of course, the balance which he contem- 
plated, and which it is the duty of English statesmen now to 
contemplate, differed widely from that which found favour in 
the eyes of Metternich, Castlereagh, and the other statesmen 
who assembled at Vienna to discuss the question. They aimed 
at a balance of power which was wholly disconnected with 
nationality. Wordsworth, on the contrary, as Professor Dicey 
points out, “contemplated a balance of power which should 
exist to guarantee the independence of each separate nation.” 
The establishment of such a political equilibrium is at least as 
necessary now as it was a century ago. One of the main 
aims of the European statesmen who will have to discuss 
the terms of peace at the close of the present war should 
be to assert the very wise principle laid down by Wordsworth 
in 1809. 

Finally, as an instance of Wordsworth’s statesmanlike fore- 
sight, the following passage from Professor Dicey’s preface 
may be quoted. “ He seems,” Professor Dicey says, “ to have 
seen the possibility that Bonaparte might find imitators, and 
that a State might come into existence where ‘ at the head of 
all is the mind of one man who acts avowedly upon the principle 
that everything which can be done safely by the supreme power 
of a State may be done.’” The Treitschkes, Bernhardis, 
Nietzsches, and other Germans have, for a long while past, 
becn the apostles of this detestable principle, and at last they 
have produced the “one man” who is seeking to apply it— 
the Kaiser William IJ. 
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RUSSIA, THE BALKANS, AND THE DARDANELLES.* 


Tue opinion of Mr. Granville Fortescue, who served with Mr. 

Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in Cuba, has studied military matters 
as a soldier, and watched the Russo-Japanese War as a corre- 
spondent, is entitled to respect. In this book he describes 
what he saw in Poland and the Dardanelles, and draws con- 
clusions from what he saw. In description he is eloquent, if 
a little over-vehement at times, and in comment illuminating. 
Although, as a neutral, he watched the Dardanelles operations 
from the Turkish side, his heart was wholly with the Allies. 
Nothing—not the suffering of Poland, which he found as grievous 
as that of Belgium, or the impressive stoicism of the moujik— 
moved him so much as the spectacle of British heroism on the 
bluff end of the Gallipoli Peninsula. “I have stood,” he says, 
“on the ruined walls of Troy and scen the mighty deeds of the 
ancients outdone by a handful of Britons.” And he tells us 
that he asked himself again and again: “‘ Does England know 
the glory of her sons?” ‘To those of England’s sons who are 
fighting in the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force he dedicates 
his book. 

Mr. Fortescue execrates Germany because he has seen at 
first hand the deeds of her sons. Yet it is through the voice 
of a mother that he is shocked into an appreciation of what 
German sons are fighting for. From the pocket of a dead 
German a letter was taken and Mr. Fortescue read it. It was 
from the man’s mother, and three sentences in it ran: ‘I went 
to the war prison where Russian beasts are kept. They do 
much hard work all day, even to dragging carts like oxen. 
Catch some more of the beasts, for our people enjoy to see them 
at this low work.” Mr. Fortescue says that he cannot describe 
the horror of the Russians who read it. One of them, with a 
keen gift of poignancy surely, asked his officer to return the 
letter to the mother with the words: “‘ We are sorry that your 
boy is killed, mother.—A Russian Son.” Such a ghoulish 
spirit as that of the German mother was naturally kept out 
of the handbills which the Germans dropped in thousands from 
aeroplanes within the Russian lines. These were full of blan- 
dishments, promises of money to deserters, lies about France 
and the British Empire, and so forth. Unhappily, the German 
defect in humour sometimes impinged too sharply on this 
campaign by proclamation, as when a shower of honeyed hand- 
bills to the Poles in Warsaw was followed the next day by 
bombs which killed some of these same Poles in the streets. 

Mr. Fortescue considers that the Russians learned much in 
the Manchurian campaign. He found that their artillery had 
improved since he had last seen it in action, and he has a pro- 
found respect for them as trench-builders. As for the character 
of the Russian soldier, he says :— 

“The Russian common soldier is one of the most patient of 
creatures He has all the qualities of a willing horse. He follows 
his officers blindly. Judged by English and American standards, 
he lacks initiative, but in the war of the trenches initiative plays 
little part. You can put a company of Russian soldiers into a 
trench and they will stay there until they are all killed, captured 
or frozen. When it so happens that all their officers arc disabled 
they have one simple rule—to charge. They have received orders 
that under no circumstances must they go back, so they merely 
go forward. The cold, the endless hours of battle, the smashing 
shell fire, and the rain of ripping bullets are met with what seems 
to be their universal! answer to all the hardships of war—* Nitchevo.’ ” 
“ Nitchevo "—“ It doesn’t matter”—is first-cousin to the 
Spanish “ Majiana.” It is symbolical of the lack of rapidity 
in Russian military movements which Mr. Fortescue notes as a 
primary defect. Another defect upon which he dwells is 


faulty sanitation; but on this subject he may be too severe, as | 


he tells us that when he was an officer in America it used to be 
said of him that he would send a whole squadron out to kill a 
fly in camp. The Russian soldier is still, evidently, of his old 
opinion that the bullet is a fool, but the bayonet a trusty fellow. 
But above all Russian defects Mr. Fortescue places lack of 
training in the service of security and information. He found 
almost complete failure in the exchange of information between 
corps and divisions. We enumerate these faults as Mr. For- 
tescue writes with knowledge, but his admiration for the Russians 
as men and fighters far exceeds any technical disparagement. 
Before we pass on to Gallipoli we must quote what Mr. Fortescue 
says about the gallant little Russian ponies, which he vastly 
prefers to the larger horses :— 

“ The Siberian pony has something more than a fine coat, swelling 
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chest muscles, and clean legs. He has unlimited endurance, coura 
patience, and willingness. He is as tough as shark’s skin son 


can go all day, for months at a time, on a ration of a handful vs 
hay. 


; The sudden weather changes that made campaigning jn 
Poland last winter the supremo test of the stamina of man and 
beast mean little to the Russian horse. He is a hardier specimen 
than the American cow pony. While he is a bit too light for shock 
action, perhaps, what he lacks in weight is far outbalanced by 
his other qualities, and under the conditions developed by recent 
war the Siberian pony makes tho ideal cavalry horse.” 

After a survey of the situation in Gallipoli and the Dardanelles, 
Mr. Fortescue came to the conclusion that we could win through, 
but only at an enormous price. But he by no means recom. 
mends a withdrawal. He thinks much may be gained in the 
general profit and loss account of the war by simply holding on, 
The ground we already occupy, he says, is a Gibraltar which 
should never be given up. We must remark, however, that with 
Russia at Constantinople—for that is her “ manifest destiny,” 
as Mr. Fortescue’s countrymen would say—we should not want 
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a Gibraltar at the entrance to the Dardanelles. Mr. Fortescue 
thinks that the abandonment of the Allied offensive on the 
Asiatic shore was a mistake. He shows by a diagram how 
extraordinarily difficult it is for ships’ fire to do much harm to 
the land forts. Most of them cannot be hit by direct fire. And 
we might add that the flat trajectory fire of naval guns is a very 
different thing, for the purpose of reducing fortifications, from 
the lobbing fire of howitzers. Mr. Fortescue considers tliat 
wrong deductions as to the deterioration of the Turkish soldier 
were drawn from the Balkan War. We suspect that the failure 
of the Turks then was largely due to the substitution of the 
intellectuals of the Young Turkish Party for the old-fashioned 
regimental officers, who may have been unversed in political 
intrigue, but who thoroughly understood their men and were 
trusted by them. Writing of the disadvantage at which the 
Anglo-French troops find themselves in face of the Turks, Mr. 
Fortescue says :— 

“In the first place they are outnumbered by two to one and, in 
the second, they are operating from a most difficult base. At first 
glanee one may say that the advantage in numbers is of little im- 
portance, as Turkish troops during their last war were of proved 
inferiority. Perhaps they were a poor lot during the last Balkan 
war, though from the look of things at present I doubt even that, 
but to-day the Turkish common soldier is most formidable. With 
German thoroughness, the imported instructors begin at the very 
foundation of things and build up. I have seen the new instruction 
of the Turkish army from the training of the recruit to the planning 
of communications and defences, and, believe me, it leaves little 
to be desired. There has never been any question of Turkish bravery. 
And the grim seriousness with which the soldier of the Sultan goes 
about his work to-day marks him as a most worthy foeman. So 
the matter of numerical superiority is of considerable importance.” 

In his general conclusions Mr. Fortescue emphasizes the 
enormous value of machine guns, and argues convincingly on 
behalf of shields, which he saw used successfully by the Japanese 
at Port Arthur. He predicts the revival of the testudo. He is 
extremely dissatisfied with the evidence so far afforded of 
strategical collaboration among the Allies. In spite of his belief 
that the losses of the Central Powers have been universally 
exaggerated, he has no doubt, however, that the Allies will win 
the war. He thinks that they will do so chiefly by means of 
economic pressure. ‘“ Let the Allies hold the Germans during 
the coming winter and the spring of 1916 will see a turn in the 
tide of battle.” 





MR. WHITEING’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Mr. Warrerne is probably best known outside journalistic 
circles as the author of No. 5 John Street, and other novels in 
which a generous zeal for social and political reform is happily 
combined with a genial humour and unhackneyed charm of style. 
But his books only represent one side of his activities, for he 
was an industrious, versatile, and highly efficient journalist 
for the best part of forty years; and it is with his experiences 
as a journalist that his volume is primarily concerned. His 
love of letters was not hereditary. He came of a Yorkshire 
yeoman stock, and his father was a clerk in the Inland Revenue. 
Left motherless at an early age, he lived in childhood with his 
father in lodgings in Norfolk Street, Strand, then—in the 
“ forties ”°—a double line of Georgian facades, fine specimens 
of domestic architecture, with gardens at the back, and the 
haunt of prosperous West Indian and American planters. At 
eight years old he went to a school at Bromley-by-Bow, then a 
“lovely village,” housed in an old hunting lodge of James L, 
Hodder and Stoughtoa. 


— 


* My Harvest. By Richard Whiteing. London: 
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a 
and on Sundays attended service in Chaucer’s Convent Church 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe. He was at Bromley at the time of the 
Chartist rising in 1848, when his father was enrolled a special 
constable; but soon after was placed in the charge of an old 
ex-Navy man in St. John’s Wood, and for a short time attended 
a school kept by a French refugee, who had taken part in the 
fighting in 1848 and been exiled at the time of the Coup d Etat 
in 1851. This Mr. Howard, as he styled himself, was a revolu- 
tionist in action but a classicist in education. He was no 
pedant, however, but a most inspiring and brilliant teacher, 
to whose influence Mr. Whiteing pays grateful homage. Mr. 
Howard was also a militarist, and on this ground Mr. Whiteing 
was removed by his father, and soon afterwards apprenticed for 
seven years to Benjamin Wyon, the famous Royal Seal engraver. 
He also studied at the newly established Department of Science 
and Art at Marlborough Place and in Leigh’s Art School in 
Newman Street. Nothing came directly of this long apprentice- 
ship. Art was not to be his calling; his talent for expression 
lay in other directions. But the training helped to form his 
taste, it was rich in experiences, and led to friendships that 
helped him to follow his true bent. Though his literary educa- 
tion was irregular, it was continuous. He soon began to buy 
and devour books, and, though in the main self-taught, found 
a real stimulus in the evening classes at the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond Street, recently founded by Maurice. 
He only attended them for a short time, but the impression which 
Maurice and Kingsley, Hughes, Furnivall, Ludlow, and others 
left on him was profound and abiding. ‘“ The idea was to bring 
the best culture of the time down to the workmen, as a check 
on the Revolutionary tendencies of the time. Maurice had a 
keen sense of the brotherhood of man, as realized through the 
brotherhood of the churches and the union of his 
preaching in Lincoln's Inn Chapel was a new evangel. .. . 
The aim was to make the College a true university and seat 
f learning for the noblest end of progress in the Humanities 
. . » Professor Seeley was on the teaching staff, with 
Huxley, Tyndall, Dante Rossetti, Madox Brown, and Frederic 
Harrison, to name but a few. One and all, teachers and 
founders, they were of the pick and pride of England.” 
Mr. Whiteing concludes his survey of a notable and noble 
movement by a graceful tribute to the most remarkable of 
the students, Marks, “in whom the teaching flowered” ; who 
began as a printer and earned enough to enable him to retire ; 
who “worked hard at the Humanities for the pure love 
of them,” and after innumerable benefactions to the College, 
crowned that part of his work with a legacy of a thousand pounds. 
Mr. Whiteing had actually set up on his own account as a full- 
fledged worker in the craft he had learned to abhor—from the 
consciousness that he would never make anything of it—when 
by the good services of a friend at Wyon’s he was offered the 
post of Secretary to a projected Working Men’s Exhibition, 
involving a visit to Paris to promote the co-operation of French 
working men. Thus began his long association with the capital 
which became almost.a second home tohim. He gives an amusing 
account of his blunders as a negotiator, and vivid portraits 
of the brothers Reclus, whom he got to know at close quarters. 
On his return to England he drifted inevitably into journalism, 
contributing unpaid sketches and articles to the Clerkenweil News, 
until the appearance of James Greenwood’s “ Amateur Casual ”’ 
papers in the Pal! Mall Gazette gave him the peg for a series in 
which the point of view was inverted. His “ Night in Belgrave 

Square by a Coster,” printed by the Evening Star, not only 
brought him two guineas, but an introduction to Justin 

McCarthy, regular work on that paper, and the friendship of 


classes : 


William Black, Edward Russell, and E. D. J. Wilson, whose | : : J 
| though he understood the royal ‘ we 


great abilities and genius for loyal friendship Mr. Whiteing 
handsomely acknowledges :-— 


“He was altogether an extraordinary person. He was widely 
and deeply read in the classics and in modern tongues, and he had a 
mind that could pick up the pin of anecdote, or lift the weight of a 
whole thesis in politics, philosophy or history. He wrote impece able 
ag at the pace of something driven by steam, rarely blotted a 
ine, and in that, as in al! 
the perfection of his powers. I include in the estimate a thorough 
conviction in his abandonment of the Radical cause. He did not 
turn his coat: he changed it. The new faith was as much a matter 
of conscience, and say also of feeling, with him as the old. I can 
testify to that, for it was the subject of many a hot dispute between 
us which our mutual friendship never allowed to degenerate into a 
quarrel. I doubted his judgment, I never had cause to doubt his 
honesty. I own to a partiality in my estimate, for all that: he was | 
ever the soul of friendship with me. He lived on to fight the battle | 
ef his paper to its disastrous close, and finally retired on a liberal ! 





allowance, but not to his hoped-for rest in the evening of life. He 
had projected an important political work, for the occupation of his 
leisure, but suddenly his great powers seemed to fail him with a 
snap, and after that came labour and sorrow before they were due 
by his count of years. The Times gave him an obituary column : 
the world at large seemed hardly aware of his loss. It was tho 
system of anonymity at its worst. For the better part of half a 
century his pen had influenced, for good or ill, the policy of the 
empire, but his work bore no signature, and only the newspaper 
offices, and the Parliament men, could put a name to it. For 
multitudinous readers in every quarter of the globe, he was hardly 
so much as a great unknown, since this implies at least the knowledge 
that there is a concrete something to ignore. In France, such a man 
might easily have aspired to ministerial honours, or to an embassy, 
and he could not possibly have failed of his Officer’s Cross. As it 
was, the very ruck of the music-hall stage would have eclipsed him 
easily in notoriety, while the cruel conditions under which he wrote 
denied him fame.” 

Of journalistic Bohemianism—now an artificial culture of 
“the relics of the shady past "—Mr. Whiteing gives us a lively 
sketch, with a generous estimate of the services of G. A. Sala 
of the Daily Telegraph. In 1867 he was sent to Paris for the 
Great Exhibition, and his impressions of the Empire, already 
tottering to its fall, yet making a brave and orgiastic show, 








other respects, was the ideal journalist in | 


|} One 





are full of interest. It was a great revel—and Mr. Whiteing 
saw and noted many of the chief performers: the Empress, 
Princess Metternich, Schneider, and Theresa, to mention no 
others. He also met “ Ouida,” and has some judicious remarks 
on the genesis of the cult of the strong man in fiction. Leaving 
the Star, Mr. Whiteing became the London correspondent of 
the New York World, and represented that journal at Geneva 
for tho Alabama Arbitration. Condemned, much against the 
grain, to interview celebrities, he failed completely to ‘‘ draw™ 
Disraeli, but achieved a well-merited success with Gladstone, 
By 1873 he had left the New York World for the Tribune, 
and was sent to Spain on the abdication of Amadeo. 

Mr. Whiteing’s memories of Spain in revolution, supplemented 
and revised in the light of later events, make excellent reading. 
“The innermost meaning of it all,” he observes, “is that the 
old Spain of the common people wants to be a new Spain, 
just as the old Russia, Turkey, China, Persia, of the same 
classes want to make the same change.” This is a disputable 
proposition, but he is on safer ground in regarding the loss 
of the victimized colonies as having immensely improved the 
prospect, since Spain is learning to depend on herself. In later 
years Mr. Whiteing was received by Queen Isabella in her 
Parisian home, and his estimate of her is kindly. Her mis- 
fortunes, in his view, were due far less to heredity than to her 
environment and her “ horrible upbringing.”” We may quote 
from this chapter a curious passage illustrating the essential 
childishness of her mind :— 


ar 


“The person highest in her confidence in her retirement of the 
Palais de Castille was her pet dwarf. He had a ready wit and an 
intelligent face. His turn-out was, if not one of the most splendid, 
at least one of the neatest in Paris. Ho drove a pony, not much 
larger than a Newfoundland dog, in a trap that reminded you of the 
vehicles to which the goats are harnessed in the Champs Elysées, 
Everything was in keeping about him, with the exception of his 
cigar, and that being of the ordinary size was big enough to serve 
him as a walking-stick. He had an establishment; and his servants 
(who, it must be confessed, were as much out of keeping as the 
weed, in being of the common stature) seemed to treat him with the 
most profound respect. Before her downfall Isabella always kept a 
dwarf, perhaps to show her regard for the ways of her predecessors 
on the throne. To judge by what one sces in the picture gallery at 
Madrid, the Spanish court would have been only more thoroughly 
incomplete without a monarch than without a freak. There is tho 
king, and there is the pigmy—the latter often in the same picturo 
and always close at hand. Sometimes he shows a sad face, as of one 
ever murmuring at fortune for having made him greater than other 
men, because nature had made him immeasurably less; sometimes 
he seems pleasantly puffed up with a senso of self-importance, as 
to include himself and his 
master. Many a minister of state is missing from the gallery, but 
there seems to be no break in the succession of dwarfs. When theso 
pictures were painted nearly every court in Europe had a curiosity 
of this description, and the little men were so highly prized that they 
among the few objects of interest which princes could present 


were 
to one another. But the demand for them gradually ceased as 
common sense spread upwards from the people to their rulers; the 
French Revolution brought it almost to a standstill, and the diminu- 


u I nt into limbo with the last remnants of feudalism. 
-ourt, ho continued to give them an asylum, and the 
small gentleman in question shared the confidence of Isabella with 


Mafori and the Bleeding Nun, and accompanied her in her hasty 


tive <« ru we 


wever, 1 


| flight from the capital.” 


He 


1e was a trusted and loya! counsellor 


The subsequent history of this dwarf is remarkable. was 


more than a mere buffoon; | 
and agent, and proved the most faithful and the most intelligent 


of go-betweens for the Alfonsist Party in Spain and the Cabal 
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in Paris. But Alfonso, on his accession, refused to admit the dwarf 
to Spain, detesting him for the contempt which his influence 
in the Queen’s household tended to bring on the Royal name. 
Isabella reluctantly consented, but left her dwarf “ the well-filled 
purse on which he afterwards led the life of a gentleman in the 
most luxurious capital of Europe.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Whiteing’s career any further in 
detail. Suffice it to say that his reminiscences, as we had 
expected, are worthy of their author, and show how, even 
in the exacting school of journalism, a man may preserve 
his independence and remain an idealist. Mr. Whiteing 
writes freely of the living as well as the dead, but with- 
out malice. Mr. Shaw is the only person who makes him 
angry, and he has good excuse for his righteous indignation. 
In literature and art he is content in the main to stand on the 
ancient ways. In politics he is guided largely by sentiment, and 
the measure of his optimism may be found in the ingenuous 
belief that the Snowdens, the MacDonalds, and the Keir Hardies 
will soon rid politics of the curse of Syndicalism. ‘‘ Such men 
are in training for full statesmanship. Their brief holidays are 
‘spent in touring the world, and especially the Empire, for the 
study of problems at first hand.” We wonder whether Mr. 
Whiteing ever read Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's immortal account 
of his tiger-shooting experiences in India which appeared in 
the Daily Chronicle. 





THE BLINDED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS GIFT-BOOK.* 


“What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 

Content though blind, had I no better guide.’’ 
Tavs nobly was Milton able to write of his loss of eyesight, 
and the sonnet in which the words appear and the other sonnet 
on his blindness are very appropriately included in this Gift- Book. 
Those of our soldiers and sailors who have suffered what seems 
to us the most terrible of afflictions, the loss of sight, may well 
feel that they have done so “ in liberty’s defence,” that “‘ noble 
task ”— 

“Of which all Europe rings from side to side.” 

But though the darkness and loneliness of their life under this 
great loss may be relieved by this inward assurance, and though, 


as we are proud to know, most of them show a wonderful patience | ; - os - 
. _ . . , | the Currency notes, or substitute for them, new War Loan vouchers 


and courage in their sufferings, it must never be forgotten by 
those for whom they endured those sufferings that a large 
number of these men thus are dependent 
for their material comforts on the help of their more fortunate 
countrymen. One of the most practical ways of giving such 
help is that adopted by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson at the St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel, Regent’s Park, where blinded soldiers and sailors 
, and typewriting, and where 


* broken in the war” 


are taught Braille reading, writing 
instruction is given in carpentry, boot-repairing, mat-making, 
basket-making, massage, poultry farming, and market gardening. 
All profits from the sale of this Gift-Book are to go towards the 
support of this most useful work. As Mr. Goodchild says in 
his preface, “every purchaser of this volume may feel that 
he or she has directly contributed towards the welfare of those 
have sacrificed so much in defence of our national 


” 


2 
ma 


who 
ideals 
Some of the most popular artists of the day have contributed 
to the book, and the result is a very varied and entertaining 
volume. One of the most amusing things is a short article by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton on “Shakespeare and the Germans.” 
“German professors have done a great many devastating 
things; but perhaps the worst thing about them was that they 
were the first to understand Shakespeare.” ‘“ Shakespeare,” 
says Mr. Chesterton, “ never talked so much sense as when he 
was obviously talking nonsense, and a man must have the 
sacred streak of nonsense somewhere in his mind” before he 
can appreciate him. But the Germans “have no nonsense 
about them. Some of them scem to think that Hamlet meant 
what he said; and, thinking this, they come to the not un- 
reasonable conclusion that he was mad.” In “The Land 
Ironclads” Mr. H. G. Wells invents a new weapon in war. 
Mr. A. C. Benson in “The Dreaming Knight” asks romance- 
lovers not to keep their eyes so steadfastly fixed on the past, 


* The Blinded Soldiers and Svilors Gift-Book. Edited by George Goodchild. 








but to look for romance in the present-day life, which he claims ig 
far richer and stranger than in mediaeval times. Mr. Galsworthy 
contributes a poignant study of a rustic turned recruit, and 
Miss Beatrice Harraden in “The Search” gives an excellent 
picture of how Holland has cared for the thousands of Belgian 
refugees who have poured over her frontier. Among other 
writers are Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Mr. Anthony Hope, 
and Mr. J. E. Patterson. Of the pictures, quite the most 
attractive in our opinion is Mr. Heath Robinson’s “ Sir Galahad,” 
and for frontispiece there is Mr. Hugh Thomson’s “ Blinded 
| Soldier.” Verse is contributed by Mr. Edmund Gosse, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, and “‘ E. Nesbit,” among others, and we quote 
| in full Mr. Austin Dobson’s moving little poem, “ We That 
Look On ”— 
“We that look on, with God’s goodwill, 
Have one plain duty to fulfil: 
To drive—by «ll fair means—afar 
This hideous /wggernaut of War, 
And teach the Future not to kill 


But there’s a plainer duty still : 
We need to meet the instant ill, 
To heal the wound, to hide the scar— 
We that look on! 


What clearer task for brain and quill 
Than aiding eyes no light can thrill, 
No sight of all good things that are, 
No morning sky, no evening star— 
Shall we not help with all our skill, 
We that look on?” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Ceniury prominence is given to War Finance, 
Mr. Jennings advocates a Currency Loan with a view to securing 
the employee’s contribution to the Loan on a generous scale, 
To reconcile two seemingly irreconcilable propositions—to enable 
the employee both to eat his pudding and have it—he would 
pay him the whole or part of his due in War Loan vouchers, 
making them legal tender currency in the same way as the 
Treasury notes are now :— 

“ Every recipient of these vouchers would be able to go to his 
butcher and his baker and buy goods with them as easily as with 
sovereigns. His household budget of ways and means would not 
be affected to the extent of the smallest fraction. The 5s. vouchers 
would do for him exactly what the £1 and 10s. currency notes do now, 





with this advantage, that their denomination being smaller there 
would be less difficulty about getting change. All that is necessary 
is to make Mr. McKenna’s appeal (for payment of salaries to be made 
in paper) compulsory instead of reecommendatory, and to supplement 


with Parliamentary authority making them legal tender.” 

Mr. Jennings calculates that the possible income of the employees 
of the United Kingdom is nearly £1,900,000,000, and if these 
figures are anywhere right, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could, by the plan outlined, get £500,000,000, or £500,000,000, 


or £1,000,000,600, according to the proportion of wages paid by 
war vouchers, from this employee ciass alone. Mr. Elis 
Barker in his survey of “ Britain’s War Finance and Economie 
| Future ” does not mince his words in criticizing our lavish and 





London : 


Jarroid and Sons. ([3s. net.) 


wasteful expenditure, but finds salvation in the incentives to 
industry and inventiveness which the vastly increased demands 
of the tax-collector will provide. We must, he urges, Americanize 
our industry and speed up the productivity of labour to the 
American level, which is, man for man, three times our own. 
To enable us to achieve this end, however, the Trade Unions 
must abandon their policy of restricting output and their 
hostility to improvements in organization and machinery, and 
the Government must, without delay, encourage economy among 
the masses, partly by taxing worthless amusements and partly 
by organizing thrift among the workers.——Under the heading 
“The Role of the Squaw” Mr. Charles Johnston, an American 
citizen, endorses Sir Oliver Lodge’s stinging indictment of 
the ignoble neutrality of the States. Indeed, he even goes 
beyond it in his denunciation of the cowardice and spiritual 
degeneracy of his compatriots. Mr. Johnston approved of Mr. 
Wilson’s nomination for the Presidency, and voted for him, but 
he has no hesitation in saying— 

“that President Wilson has led the American nation into the 
path of dishonour; that he has, owing to the bent of his own mind 
and to the enormous opportunity for personal action allowed him by 
the American Constitution, ranged the land of Washington and of 
Lincoln on the side of Pilate—to accept Sir Oliver Lodge’s com- 
poe. I am convinced that, as a State, America’s action has 
yecn mean and shameful, notwithstanding the supposed ‘con- 
cessions,’ hypocritically yielded by the German Government through 
Count Bernstorff. Aud I am convinced that this present dishonour 
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—and especially our ‘ bland’ acquiescence, as Sir Oliver Lodge calls 
ft, in the abominable violation of Belgium—has rendered this 
nation, as @ nation, permanently unfit to lead in the moral life of 
humanity; an honour which, if we ever possessed it, is now in 
worthier hands than ours.” 
Mr. Johnston frankly admits that the American people does 
not desire war with Germany, and that in this President Wilson 
does faithfully represent the feeling and the will of a great part 
ofthe nation. But this is the really grave indictment of American 
opinion, that it prefers security to honour:— 

“Tt is true that we succour the wounded and help the suffering. 
It is true that we provide supplies and munitions of war. But in the 





last analysis, this is what women are doing in France and England, not 
what is being done by men. Our feminism, our love of comfort, our 
gospel of stalled cattle, have brought us to that. In the greatest 
ficht for liberty the world has ever seen, the world’s greatest 
Republic, the vast nation founded on declarations of liberty, is 
playing the part, not of the warrior, but of the squaw. Perhaps, in 
the long run, this will be best for us. On the one hand, what could 
we do, in an effective way, to aid the Allies, if we did go to war? 
With our negligible army, our out-of-date equipment, little enough 
in all conscience. Not much more than we are doing already, 
yerhaps, by our supplies. Possibly a diversion of these might 
diminish, not augment, our effectiveness as helpers in the War. 
And when the victory of the Allies comes, as surely good is more 
potent than evil, we might plume ourselves unduly on the prowess of 
of others. The Spanish War made us vain 
for so we shall one day seo our attitude of 
Cain to be—will be safer for us. And is there not cause of humiliation 
enough, bitter, galling, salutary humiliation in this: that, in this 
great War for the liberation of humanity from brutal tyranny, and 
not less from fraud and lying, in this vast struggle for the spiritual 
principles that exalt mankind towards the angels, in this conflict of 
principalities and powers, that will set its seal on all future history, 
determining the fate of humanity for ages to come, we shall have 
to face the fact that not only little Belgium and little Serbia played 
a far more heroic role than ours, but that the Goorkhas of the Hima- 
layan valleys, the negroes of Senegal, the Maoris, the Siberian 
nomads shed their blood for mankind, while we, the great American 
nation, the spiritual heirs of Washington and Lincoln,- stayed at 
home among the squaws?” 

—AMr. Francis Gribble in his interesting paper on “ Germany 
from an Internment Camp” traces the gradual growth of mis- 
giving as to the final issue in the mind of the average German 
civilian. He may not realize yet that he is going to lose, but 
he has certainly no confidence that he is going to win. “ At 
the best he looks forward to what he calls ‘ an honourable peace,’ 
meaning thereby a stalemate and a draw.’”——-Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott discusses ‘“‘ The Problem of the Adriatic: Italy, Austria, 
and the Southern Slavs,” with special reference to the case 
put forward for Italy by Signor Gayda and for the Jugo-Shivs 
by Dr. Scton-Watson, and outlines the basis of a modus vivendi 
which should satisfy their conflicting claims.——Mr. W. F. 
Bailey gives a picturesque account of Belgrade before the war, 
and Mr. Hilton Young, M.P., enlarges on the valour and endur- 
ance of the Serbian soldier in action.——-We may also notice 
an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Morale of the French Soldier” by 
General Berthaut. 

Dr. Dillon’s article in the new Contemporary on “ Greece 
and the Allies” resolves itself into an ironical eulogy of the 
considerate, and confiding statesmanship of the 
Entente and a bitter study of the career and psychology of King 
Constantine. As against the plea that “ the heart of the Greek 
or the Bulgarian people is in the right place, and that it is | 
» have gone astray,” Dr. Dillon replies that 


others, on the sacrifices 
enough. Humiliation 





blameless, 


only their rulers wh 


one cannot make any such distinction between leader and led. 
The case in Italy la 

with that of Gree 
nation rose up angrily, imposed its will on the Legislature, and 


1 
frizhtened law- 


mn 

t May was in many respects on all fours 

‘ 4t, 
; 


ce, Roumania, and Bulgaria, but there the whole 


overthrew Giolittism, with the result that “‘ the 
givers either slunk away or abjured their heresies penitently. 
A like turn might have been given ded the 
decisions of the Balkan States had there been any real disagree- 


ment between the rulers and their peoples, but there was none.” 


to the crises that pre 


Dr. Dillon frankly excepts M. Venezelos from his censure, and gives 
him credit for having done all in his power to regenerate Greece 
He traces the King’s ascend- 
ancy to the wholly unwarranted belief in his military prowess 
engendered by the Balkan War; to the sudden growth of the 
legend that he is “the greatest living strategist,” and his | 
consequent hold on the Army; aboveall, to the fact that Greece 
is an autocracy and her people deaf to the voice of duty and 
honour. “The one steady element in the King’s character— 
one 


and guide her in the right paths. 


which may be said to amount to a mania—-is fiery enthusiasm 
litarism.” As for the Ministerial assuramces of 
benevolent neutrality, it is well to weigh against them the 


circumstance that “‘ Greece is represented not by Ministers or ' 


for German m 








time, now is the day of salvation.’ 
case of Edith Cavell, and demand o 
| officers who flouted, deceived, and mocked the representative of the 


dead of the ‘ 
that nothing will be done to cause Germany the slightest incon- 
venience.” 
sperity. 


| ave 
stat 
touched by the war, knowing 
Fran 
materially 
| diamonds sold, but what a splendid thing it would be for us spiritu- 
ally ! 


Cabinets, but only by the King, and that the woof and warp of 
his mind are worship of the Moloch of War and obedience to his 
prophet, Wilhelm.” Some of the points in the indictment are 
palpable hits, but others are at least plausibly answered in the 
King’s message in Tuesday’s Times. Fear is, at any rate, as 
effective an explanation of his policy as imitative admiration.— 
Mr. Lindsay Rogers, an American and staunch supporter of the 
Allies, anticipates that, in spite of Secretary Lansing’s clear and 
unhesitating answer to the Austrian protest, reiterating the 
arguments used in previous letters and statements, a vigorous 
fight will be made in Congress to lay an embargo on the export 
of war munitions, but finds a balance of arguments against it— 
economic and moral. “ Those who desire an embargo do not 
come with clean hands. ... But in the last analysis the 
question will be finally answered by our sympathies. . . . Above 
all considerations of loyalty, above, in fact, our own interests, 
for they are not vitally affected, the United States is willing 
to take sides in the controversy, and it is unwilling, through 
an embargo, to assist Germany to a successful outcome of her 
conspiracy against the peace of the Professor 
Simpson analyses the answers received from six hundred corre- 


world.’ 
spondents in different districts of the Government of Kostroma 
with regard to the results of vodka prohibition, recently pub- 
lished by the Statistical Bureau of the Zemstvo of that Govern- 
The net effect, as his quotations abundantly prove, is 
a very interesting human document. The subject was recently 
dealt with in our leading columns; we may content ourselves 
here with noting that the majority of correspondents are agseed 
in principle as to the possibility and desirability of permanent 
prohibition.——-Amongst other articles of interest, we may 
mention Miss Adler’s informing paper on “ Women’s Industry 
during and after the War,” and Professor Gregory’s striking 
article on “The Geological Factors Affecting the Strategy of 
the War.” To take only one instance, Germany has the 
practical monopoly of the potash supply of the world, and the 
maintenance of that monopoly depends on the continuance of 
the present Franco-German frontier. 


ment. 


In the National Review the editor returns to his congenia 


| task of attacking the vagaries of Downing Street, or ‘* Downing 


Strasse’ as he now terms it, and the iniquities of lawyer-poli- 
ticians. The tone of the number is best expressed in the opening 
sentence of the editorial article headed ‘* The Haldane Scandal ” : 
“With all the virility of the nation at the Front and senile 
vanity in control at the Back, politically we are in a parlous 
plight.”"———A propos of President Wilson’s recent Proclamation 
referring to Thanksgiving Day, Mr. Maurice Low in “ American 
Affairs *’ quotes the comments of Mr. James Beck, the well-known 
lawyer, in the New York Times :— 

“TI venture to say in all reverence that the God of nations will 
be better pleased on the coming Thanksgiving Day—which also 
should be one of penitence and humiliation—if we do a little more 
in fact as well as in words to safeguard the rights of humanity. 
Our initial blunder was in turning away the Belgian Commissioners, 
when they first presented the wrongs of their crucified nation, with 
icy phrases as to a mysterious day of reckoning in the indefinite future. 
An act of justice now will be worth a thousand future ‘ accountings’ 
after the long agony of the world is over. ‘ Now is the accepted 
Let our nation begin with the 
Germany the dismissal of the 


United States. That concerns our honour as a nation.’ 


Mr. Low’s own comments on the President’s attitude are far 
more severe than anything he has yet written. After observing 
that Mr. Beck’s hopes will not be gratified, he adds that, while 
the President's position is correct, a majority of Americans 
‘frequently wish he would at times be less technical and more 
asserting the ‘rights of The 
Lusitania’ are still unavenged,” but “ it is evident 


vigorous in mankind.’ . . 


Meanwhile England is paying for American pro- 
As a distinguished American recently said to Mr. 
Low :— 


“While England and France are fighting our battle, fighting for 


liberty and democracy against absolutism, fighting to protect the 
world against the hideous menace of Germany, 


we are sucking your 


blood; we are battening off your misfortune, While men 
are suffering and dying we are counting our gains Jt ia un- 
vidable, 1 suppose, yet 1 wish some country other than the United 


s could make these profits ; I should like tg see the United States 
of the misery that England and 
It might not be good for us 


motor-cars and not so many 


ome 
xe have borne so courageously. 
there might be fewer 


We have lost our sense of values and we no longer have ideals.’ 
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Mr. Masefield’s dramatic poem “Good Friday” in the 
Fortnightly raises the question how far it is possible to amplify 
the narrative of the Gospel without producing the effect of mere 
dilution. The verse, which is rhymed, is restrained and digni- 
fied, and there is no exaggeration or undue emphasis of any 
kind. The action of the poem all takes place at the “ pave- 
ment” outside the Roman citadel in Jerusalem. We rise from 
reading this poem, which is full of reverent feeling, 


” 


with the 
thought that perhaps Bach’s Passion Music is the only possible 
artistic amplification of the theme, because it does not aim at 
reconstruction, but at providing a beautiful and appropriate 
frame.——Mr. Archibald Hurd in his reflections on “A Visit 
to the Grand Fleet ” states his conviction that our incomparable 
weapon has not been used to the full advantage. His view is 
that a fleet is not at its highest power when fighting a short- 
range campaign. When it is at its maximum of strength it is 
delivering unexpected blows in remote quarters, the Falkland 
Islands battle being an instance of this. When we had once 
obtained command of the sea, it was possible for us to launch 
blows with secrecy which fell at the utmost parts of the earth. 
Where the new blows should fall Mr. Hurd of course refrains from 
discussing. His final sentence is this: “ History shows that 
there is no war so costly and tedious as that pursued at short 
range and with frontal attacks. We possess a weapon with 
which we can, if we will, hit our enemies unawares, and bring 
them to the dust.”——Writing of Roumania, “ Politicus” 
traces the difficulties of the present situation to the influence of 
Bismarck, who was anxious that a strong State which might 
embarrass Austriashould not grow up. He therefore got Russia 
to take Bessarabia, hoping thereby to disgust the Roumanians 
with their neighbour for ever. But this policy has to a certain 
extent been counterbalanced by the way in which the 
Roumanians in Transylvania have been treated by the Magyars. 
“ Politicus ” estimates the possibilities of a united Roumanian 
people, and places the population at thirteen millions. It is 
this which makes the Hungarians determined to leave no stone 
unturned to prevent the forming of so large aState inthe mountains 
overlooking their plain, where they have only nine millions of 
Magyars. Curiously enough, Roumania stands in the same 
way towards Austria as do Belgi:m and Holland to Germany. 
It is rich in minerals, extremely fruitful, and holds the mouths 
of the great rivers. Constanza, Galatz, and Braila may become 
the Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp of South-Eastern 
Europe. When Roumania has all the lands her people can 
legitimately lay claim to, “‘ the Motherland will have room for 
thirty million inhabitants. When the vast Roumanian resources 
are adequately exploited, Roumania may become one of the 
great nations of Europe.” What part is this country going 
to play now? Caution has been the characteristic of her diplo- 
macy. Roumania cannot be reached by any of the Allies except 
Russia, and if her stock of munitions is exhausted how is she 
to be supplied ? Russia herself was short in the past. Perhaps 
the Allies’ diplomacy was at fault, when the Russians were 
crossing the Carpathians. Probably the statesmen of Bucharest 
are waiting for the most favourable opportunity :— 

“In the interest of Roumania it is to be hoped that she will have 
taken the great step which wouid determine her future before it is 
too late. Roumania’s future would be compromised, perhaps 
irretrievably, should she be told at the critical moment: ‘ You 
have waited too long. Weneed younolonger. You have remained 
neutral so far. Now your help is not wanted. Our military arrange- 
ments are complete, and so are our political ones.’ ” 

Blackwood contains an interesting and detailed account of 
the part played by H.M.S. ‘Cumberland’ in the taking of 
Duala and its wireless station in the Cameroons in September, 
1914. It is impossible here to record the intricate preparations 
and incidents, which show a knowledge, a forethought, and an 
efficiency which we are so apt to deny to ourselves. Nothing 
seems to have been forgotten. The town of Duala was out of 
reach of the cruiser’s guns, sixteen miles up a river. This river 
was protected by sunken ships and mines and by considerable 
land forces. Nevertheless, by a systematic organization of 
all the available forces a complete victory was attained. 
The barrier was blown up by divers, and in the creeks the 
German armed boats were searched out and destroyed by our 
light steamers armed for the purpose. The booty captured 
amounted to £3,000,000. Characteristically, the Germans had 
£0 maltreated the natives that they were only too willing to help 
us, and a local King was most useful as a guide to the creeks 
and swamps. Also, in all the miscellaneous and improvised 
sca and river fighting the Germans were no match for us. 











a 
We are perhaps inclined to regard the despatch rider as ong 
who rides over perilous roads at break-neck speed to deliver 
important documents, a target for bullets which he cannot 
return. The following passage from the “ Tales of a G 
Officer” (military cyclists, it seems, are known as 
Cavalry ”’) will correct the impression :— 

“It was a famous Company. Before Mons it had pedalle 
triumphantly from a successful little affair of outposts, 
waited for the Germans when some of the squadrons of a famoug 
regiment had ridden through it in despair. Every day and 
every night of the Great Retreat it had kept unwinking guard on 
the rear of the Division. The men of the Company had never tired 
and had never been driven in. Then the Division advanced with 
the cyclists merrily ahead of it. On the Marne they had rounded 
up 150 German Guardsmen, and brought in eighty, although sh lled 
by their own guns —they were then not sixty strong. On the Aisne 
they were out patrolling a sensitive sector of the line, and, near 
La Bassée, held as a mobile reserve, they were twice thrown against 
the German attack, and they stayed the attack. The Division went 
north. Every man was hurled into the firing line for the defence 
of Ypres. The cyclists were put into the trenches at Hooge. 
It was a famous Company.” 


aspipe 
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Here is the writer’s comparison of London and Paris: “In 
Paris the fact and thought of war have become an actual part 
of life. It definitely flavours everything. London is at war— 
Paris is in the war.” 

The most important article in the United Service Magazine 
for December is “‘ The Capture of Tsing-Tao,” from Japanese 
sources. Very curious and interesting is the account of the 
stately ceremonies which, after the raising of the white flag, 
marked the handing over of the fortress by the Germans to 
the Japanese conqucrors:— 


“There was no plundering, no rapes, and no cruel and immoral 
actions. It was quite natural that the Germans in Tsing-tao, 
upon seeing how well the Japanese conducted themselves, could 
not but be dumb with astonishment. ... May the enemy learn 
a lesson from the Japanese is the hearty wish of all who live in the 
Orient.” 


We can imagine the pleasure it must have given our Japanese 
authors to point out that they did not make a Louvain of 
Tsing-tao. 





FICTION. 


MOONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER LUNACY.*® 


Nr. Leacock, who indemnifies himself for his official allegiance 
to the dreary science by periodic excursions into the domain of 
extravaganza, has added to our indebtedness by his new budget 
of refreshing absurdities. Some of them have appeared in 
American periodicals, and the types and foibles ridiculed are 
primarily American, but there is nothing parochial about his 
satire. In shooting folly as it flies he launches darts that find 
their billet on both sides of the Atlantic. And if his formulas 
are more akin to those of American humorists we are the last 
to complain of that resemblance, since in many ways Mr. Leacock 
reminds us closely of the immortal Artemus Ward in his 
mixture of satire, absurdity, and shrewdness ; in his burlesques 
of conventional fiction; and in that peculiar humour which 
was defined by a writer in these pages in 1866 (the year that 
Artemus Ward lectured in London) as “ the helplessness of 
letting your thoughts drift idly with the most absurd association 
that crosses them, and never rescuing yourself by any insurrection 
of common-sense.” That, of course, refers to the famous 
Lecture, for, as students of the “ genial showman ”’ will remember, 
he could and did write with a real flame of patriotic fervour. 
We do not wish, however, to labour the parallel, for it rests 
rather on a natural affinity than any conscious discipleship, 
and there are many qualities in Mr. Leacock’s work that are 
not to be found in Artemus Ward, and vice versd. For example, 
in point of literary and scientific equipment there can be no 
comparison. But so far from allowing his learning to curb 
his sense of the ridiculous, Mr. Leacock turns it into a handmaid 
of absurdity, witness his delightful recipes for making education 
agreeable suggested by reading in Draper’s Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe that “ Eratosthenes cast everything he wished to 
teach into poetry, and by this means madeit attractive.” Hence 
his experiment on the poem of “‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ 
expressed as a problem in trigonometry,” from which we may 
quote the introduction and the three last stanzas :— 


“ Introduction. A party of three persons, a Scotch nobleman, & 
young lady and an elderly boatman, stand on the banks of a 


* Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy. By Stephea Leacock, Londom 
{38. 6d. net.) 


John Lane, 
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a eeckematinnes 
river (R), which, for private reasons, they desire to cross. Their only 
means of transport is a boat, of which the boatman, if squared, is 
able to row at a rate proportional to the square of the distance. 
The boat, however, has a Jeak (S), through which & quantity of 
water passes sufficient to sink it after traversing an indeterminate 
distance (D). Given the square of the boatman and tho mean 
situation of all concerned, to find whether the boat will pass the 
giver safcly or sink. 


The boat has left the stormy shore (S) 

A stormy C before her 

C, C2 Cs C, 

The tempest gathers o’cr her, 
The thunder rolls, the lightnings smite ’em 
And the rain falls ad infinitum. 


In vain the aged boatman strains, 
His heaving sides reveal his pains ; 
The angry water gains apace 
Both of his sides and half his base, 
Till, as he sits, he seems to lose 
The square of his hypotenuse. 
The boat advanced to X-+-2, 
Lord Ullin reached the fixed point Q, 
Then the boat sank from human eye, 
OY, OY, OGY.” 
But we like even better Mr. Leacock’s method of popularizing 
his friend Dr. Murray’s work on the Calculus :— 

“ First of all I wrap it in what is called technically a jacket. 
This is of white enamelled paper, and on it is a picture of a girl, a 
very pretty girl, in a summer dress and sunbonnet, sitting Swinging 
on a bough of a cherry-tree. Across the cover in big black letters 


are the words: 
THE CALCULUS 

and beneath them the legend 

Tus Most Darina Book or tar Day. 
This, you will observe, is perfectly true. The reviewers of the 
mathematical journals when this book first came out agreed that 
‘Professor Murray’s views on the Calculus were the most daring 
yet published.’ They said, too, that they hoped that the professor's 
unsound theories of infinitesimal rectitude would not remain un- 
challenged. Yet the public somehow missed it all, and one of the 
most profitable scandals in the publishing trade was missed for 
the lack of a little business enterprise. 

My new edition will give this book its first real chance, 

I admit that the inside has to be altered—but not very much. 
The real basis of interest is there. The theories in the book are 
just as interesting as those raised in the modern novel. All that is 
needed is to adopt the device, familiar in novels, of clothing the 
theories in personal form and putting the propositions advanced 
into the mouths of the characters, instead of leaving them as un- 
supported statements of the author. ‘Take for example Dr. Murray's 
beginning. It is very good—anyone will admit it—fascinatingly 
clever, but it lacks heart. It runs: 

If two magnitudes, one of which is determined by a straight line 
and the other by a parabola, approach one another, the rectangle 
included by the revolution of each will be equal to the sum of a 
series of indeterminate rectangles. 

Now this is—quite frankly—dull. The situation is there; the 
idea is good, and, whether one agrees or not, is at least as brilliantly 
original as even the best of our recent novels. But I find it necessary 
to alter the presentation of the plot a little bit. As I re-edit it the 
opening of the Calculus runs thus: 

On a bright morning in June, along a path gay with the opening 
efflorescence of the hibiscus and entangled here and there with the 
wild blossoms of the convolvulus, two magnitudes might have been 
scen approaching one another. The one magnitude, who held a 
tennis-racket in his hand, carried himself with a beautiful erectness 
and moved with a firmness such as would have led Professor Murray 
to exclaim in despair. Let it be granted that A.B. (for such was 
our hero’s name) is a straight line. The other magnitude, which 
drew near with a step at once elusive and fascinating, revealed as 
she walked a figure so exquisite in its every curve as to call from 
her geometrical acquaintances the ecstatic exclamation, ‘ Let it be 
granted that N is a parabola.’ 

The beautiful magnitude of whom we have last spoken bore on 
her arm, as she walked, a tiny dog over which her fair head was bent 
in endearing caresses ; indeed such was her attention to the dog Vi 
(his full name was Velocity but he was called Vi for short) that her 
wayward footsteps carried her not in a straight line but in a direction 
so constantly changing as to lead that acute observer, Professor 
Murray, to the conclusion that her path could only be described 
by the amount of attraction ascribable to Vi. 

Guided thus along their respective paths, the two magnitudes 
presently met with such suddenness that they almost intersected. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the first magnitude very rigidly. 

‘You ought to indeed,’ said the second rather sulkily, ‘ you've 
knocked Vi right out my arms.’ 

She looked round despairingly for the little dog, which seemed 
to have disappeared in the long grass. 

“Won't you please pick him up?’ she pleaded. 

‘Not exactly in my line, you know,’ answered the other mag- 
nitude, ‘ but I tell you what I'll do, if you'll stand still, perfectly 
still, where you are, and let me take hold of your hand, I'll describe 
® circle!’ 

* Oh, aren’t you clever !’ cried the girl, clapping her hands. ‘ What 
® lovely idea! You describe a circle all around me, and then we'll 
look at every weeny bit of it and we'll be sure to find Vi——’ 

She reached out her hand to the other magnitude, who clasped it 


At this moment a third magnitude broke on the scene—-a huge 
oblong, angular figure, very difficult to describe, came revolving 
towards them. 

*M,’ it shouted, ‘ Emily, what are you doing ?’ 

* My goodness,’ said the second magnitude in alarm, ‘it’s MAMA.’” 
Another exhilarating example of Mr. Leacock’s intrepid adven- 
tures in the sphere of literary revision is his scheme of reorgan- 
izing works of reference of the Who's Who type by the inclusion 
of the really Representative People. His new book, he observes, 
is not arranged alphabetically, “that order having given great 
offence in certain social circles,” and the following notice sufii- 
ciently illustrates the beauties of the new method :— 
“FLINTLOCK, J_ Prrcusston, aged 87; war veteran and pen- 

sioner; 6. blank. Zduc.: blank. At outbreak of Civil War 

sprang to arms; both sides; sprang Union first; entered beef 
contract department of army of U.S. ; fought at Chicago, Omaha, 
and leading (beef) centres of operation during the thickest of the 

(beef) conflict ; was under Hancock, Burnside, Meade, and Grant; 

fought with all of them; mentioned (very strongly) by all of 

them ; entered Confederate Service, 1864; attached (very much) 
to rum department of quartcrmaster’s staff; mentioned in this 
connection (very warmly) in despatches of Gencral Lee; mustered 
out, away out, of army; lost from sight, 1865-1895; placed on 

pension list with rank of general, 1895 ; has stayed on, 1895-1915; 

obtained (in 6th Avenue) war medals and service clasps. Publi. 

cations: My Campaigns under Grant; Battles I have Saved; 

Feeding an Army; Stuffing the Public; etc., ete. Recreations: 

telling war stories. Favourite amusement: showing war medals.” 
That is quite the true Artemus touch; and it is interesting to 
compare the burlesque ‘‘ Thousand Guinea Novel ” with Artemus 
Ward’s early parodies written for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
There is some excellent and well-deserved satire at the expense 
of the new cult of Oriental poets in “ Ram Spudd, the New 
World Singer. Is he divinely inspired? Or is he not? At 
any rate we discovered him”; while the vagaries of amatour 
strategists, the grievances of “ the last man out of Europe,” 
the fads of dyspeptics, and the peculiarities of various types 
of bore are well hit-off in the series of sketches entitled “* After- 
noon Adventures at My Club.” We may also notice the in- 
genious labour-saving device for rendering first-aid to millionaires 
by providing them with condensed reports of works of fiction ; 
the specimens of truthful oratory, giving the real thoughts of 
distinguished speakers at various public functions; and the 
admirable study of the reading public who allow their literary 
preferences to be dictated by the commercial instincts of a 
plausible bookseller. But wherever we turn there is food for 
mirth and for reflection. Mr. Leacock is fully justified in 
describing his work as the outcome of a “larger lunacy.” At 
the back of all his fooling there is often a solid core of “‘ horse 
sense.” 





READABLE NoveLs.—Morlac of Gascony. By Maud Stepney 
Rawson. (Hutchinson and Co, 6s.)—The descriptive work of 
this romance of Winchelsea and Rye in the time of Edward I. is 
admirable, but the archaistic dialogue is vexing and unattractive. 
—The Mystery of Barnard Hanson. By Una L. Silberrad. 
(Same publishers and price.)—The solution of this detective 
story is not especially ingenious; the unravelling of its plo& 
however, is well and carefully done.——A Chateau in Picardy. 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—Mr, 
Sutcliffe’s novel is pleasant enough, although he writes of the 
war as though it were a gentle comedy, and not a hard and 
awful tragedy.——Because of These Things. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—It is time that Miss Bowen freed 
herself from allegiance to historical romance; her latest story, 
which is a study in opposed temperaments, would be much 
more attractive in modern garb, 





——<— 


GIFT-BOOKS., 








NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS.* 

Ir must be nearly sixty years since Dante Gabriel Rosseté 
illustrated his translation of La Vite Nuova.’ A new and very 
elaborate edition of the translation is now published. It takes 
in part the form of an imitation of an old illuminated manuscrip§ 
though the prose portions are in Roman type. The illustrations 
are rich in appearance and are the work of a clever artist, Mim 
Evelyn Paul. There are drawings in line and page decorations, 





*(1) The New Life. By Dante Alighieri. Being La Vile Nuovs translated 
by D. G. Rossetti, London: Harrap and Co. (103. 6d. net.}-——{2) Ths Dream 
of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman. London: J. Lane. [3s8. 6d. netj— 
(3) A Christmas Carol. By Charlies Dickens. Loadon: Willlam Helnemana, 





with an assumed intensity sufficient to retain it. 





(6s. net.])——(4) Oxford, By Andrew Lang. Londoa: Sceley, Service, and Co 
(12s. 6d. net.) 
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and the full-page pictures in which colour and gilding give 
that appearance of richness to which we have referred. It is 
impossible altogether to hide the artificiality of the whole 
scheme, but the pictures are clear in design and execution. 
There is also a short musical setting by Mr. Alfred Mercer. 
Another mystical poem, Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius,* 
is published with an introduction by Mr. Gordon Tidy. It is 
illustrated by Miss Stella Langdon, who makes a great effort 
to convey the mystery and quality of a dream. To our mind, 
she succeeds too well to achieve any valuable result. These 
two books were not written for the multitude, but Dickens 
probably wrote nothing that has kept a wider popularity than 
his Christmas Carol, and if superior persons writhe under the 
lavish Christmassy sentiment, we may be sure that Dickens 
does not care. John Leech’s illustrations in a new well-printed 
edition give way to those of Mr. Arthur Rackham. His style 
is so individual and well known that it needs little comment. 
Here he is, of course, more restrained than in some of his most 
imaginative efforts, and yet in some of the black-and-white 
illustrations he gives great play to his fancy, and the full-page 
pictures in colour are here and there open to a charge of exagger- 
ation, but they are sure of the popularity they deserve-—— 
Lastly, Mr. Andrew Lang’s Ozford* has been reissued in a hand- 
some and finely printed form, with coloured pictures by Mr. 
C. F. Carline. To illustrate Mr. Lang’s praise of Oxford and 
reconstruction of the old life there the artist has picked out 
some good views of streets and College buildings, and a few 
interiors such as Merton Library. 











FAIRY-STORIES. 


Tue brothers Grimm were Germans, but their fairy-tales, like 
Grimm’s Law, are the possession of the whole world, and there 
is no cause for regret that each year another firm of publishers 
should draw attention to them as a present for children. If we 
regret anything, it is that no tribute whatever is paid to the 
brothers beyond the single name on the title-page, Crimm’s 
Fairy Tales(Harrap and Co., 7s. 6d. net), nor to the translator. 
In this volume are forty or fifty of the tales clearly printed and 
two dozen full-page illustrations by Mr Munro Orr, some coloured, 
some black-and-white. They show good, clean workmanship, 
but do not seem to have caught any particular inspiration from 
the fairy-tales themselves. ‘Phe same publishers also issue a 
handsome, well-printed book whose contents are drawn from 
the country of our Russian allies. Russian Fairy Tales (7s. 6d. 
net) consists of twenty-four stories chosen from M. Polevoi’s 
Russkiya Skazki and translated by Mr. Nisbet Bain. They will 
delight children, and are extremely interesting as studies of the 
Russian mind. The slow, the stupid, and the dull are generally 
rewarded for patience and piety. Some of the tales remind 
one of Grimm, others show plainly an Eastern influence. There 
are magicians and slaves of rings hardly distinguishable from 
the jinns of The Arabian Nights. Mr. Noel Nisbet provides 
sixteen full-page illustrations in colour or black-and-white, 
The coloured ones appear to aim at a Russian gorgeousness 
which they do not attain without also seeming rather heavy 
and confused. The black-and-white remind us of Mr. Heath 
Robinson’s work, such as his illustrations of Urquhart’s Rabelais ; 
they are clever, but again have a slightly confused effect.—— 
The Russian Garland (McBride, Nast, and Co., 3s. 6d. net) is 
another very attractive collection of similar stories taken from 
old Moscow chap-books by Mr. Robert Steele. ‘They are illus- 
trated with six characteristic pictures by a Russian artist.—— 
Some of these stories, or bits of them, appear again in Fairy 
Yales of Eastern Europe (same publishers and price). This 
is a collection. of stories made by the late American linguist 
and scholar, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin. Besides Russian, they 
include Hungarian and Bohemian tales and one Serbian. These 
too have signs of Oriental influences. They ought to please 
any well-conducted child, for the magic and adventures have 
the right inconsequence. There are some quite attractive 
coloured pictures by Mr. George Hood.——Lastly, Indian Fairy 
Blorics (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d. net) have the true Oriental 
atmosphere. Mr. Donald Mackenzie has chosen a number of 
tales some of which deal with human beings, magicians and 
other supernatural beings; more of them are concerned with 
animal life and the characteristic qualities of the various races. 
Several are more what re accustomed to call fables. The 
illustrations by Mr. Maxweti Armfield are very satisfactorily 
decorative without colour, except in tho frontispiece. 








es 
HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Frew writers have been more assailed for inaccuracy than 
yet his best-known book is probably still a favourite with 
prize-givers, and is perhaps still read by prize-winners, It 
has the merit of being based upon the skeleton of a comprehen. 
sive historical scheme. We cannot say the same for Mr. R.H 
Miles’s Wars of the Olden Times (Stanley Paul and Co., 6a) 
But war is a subject for which there is now an insatiable appetite: 
so perhaps some boys will like history in this form. The 
book gives an account of wars from the battle of the four Kings 
against five in Abraham's days down to the battle of Worcester, 
But the wars are not happily strung together. For instance 
it is unsatisfactory to begin with Bible history, just hoes 
it is the oldest, and then to drop Jewish wars without any 
account of the Maccabean struggles. Greek and Roman wars 
are described simply and without any particular distinction 
of thought or writing. The illustrations are gathered from 
many sources.- Whatever may be the future of Germany’s 
history, there is no reason for not studying her past. Miss 
Florence Aston has written a fairly continuous history, though 
she calls it Stories from German History (Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d. 
net). She begins with the early days of barbarism, and gives 
accounts of Alaric and Attila. The history of the confused 
fighting, dynastic politics, and Papal intrigues during the period 
of the Holy Roman Empire cannot be fully worked out in a 
volume of this size. Luther properly occupies a considerable 
space, and the “‘ Manners and Customs” are interestingly 
treated. The story ends with the devastation of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which has so often been referred to lately as showing 
the nearest likeness to many scenes of to-day. The illustrations 
are reproduced from pictures; some of the most attractive 
are those of Mr. Wierter’s paintings in monochrome of buildings 
in famous towns. We can pass to the other side of the world 
and still find bloody fighting the main theme. The Romance 
of the Spanish Main, by N. J. Davidson (Seeley, Service, and 
Co., 5s.), begins with the earliest buccaneers of Hispaniola, 
and goes on to the more serious fighting of Hawkins, Drake, 
and other Elizabethan Englishmen, whose deeds in the Spanish 
Main were not mere piracy, but were bound up with the religious 
and political strife of Europe. Several chapters are devoted to 
the ruffian, Henry Morgan, and then we come to the smaller 
fry of the eighteenth-century pirates. It is all exciting enough. 
——It is not too soon, perhaps, to include as history A Boy's 
Life of Lord Roberts, by A. J. Costain (C. H. Kelly, 2s.). His 
own Forty-one Years in India is a still better book for boys, 
But this, the latest of several small biographies of Lord Roberts, 
includes the South African War and his death. It touches 
very briefly upon his religious and domestic sides and upon 
National Service. It is almost entirely concerned with his 
military career, and is an honest, simply told, and inevitably 
stimulating account of the lovable hero. 











MORE KNOWLEDGE FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Mr. PercEvaL WESTELL is an experienced writer upon natural 
history for young people, and his Nature’s Wonderland (Pilgrim 
Press, 2s. 6d. net) is attractively arranged, being divided into 
months, for each of which he has some infermation upon the 
current botany, ornithology, entomology, &c. ‘There is plenty 
of useful and pleasant discursive talk upon the various subjects. 
The book is illustrated by photographs of birds and other 


objects.——All about Aircraft (Cassell and Co., 6s.) may sound 
more alluring as well as ambitious just now when Nature seems 
to have to yield to man’s latest and prominent ingenuity. Mr. 


Ralph Simmonds has enlarged and brought up to date his 
book, All about Airships, which was published in 1911. Inven- 
tion and action have moved so quickly since then that there is 
plenty of new matter, both in the historical and scientific spheres 
in which the writer moves. British and many forms of foreign 
aircraft are dealt with, and the exposition gains by the good 
photographs and many diagrams. The narration of actual 
incidents in the war makes the instruction the more vivid. 





Pirates. Edited by Lovat Fraser. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is no new or faked romance of the J: lly 
Roger, but a reprint of twelve biographics from The History 
and Lives of All the Most Notoriows Pirates and their Crews, % 
pirated and shortened edition of Charles Johnson’s General 
History of the Pyrates, first published in 1724, translated into 
German in 1728, and still used perhaps as a manual for 
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submarine commanders. The Lives have been selected by Mr. 
Lovat Fraser, who has also modernized the spelling. The most 
famous of the company is Captain Kidd. All of them had 
short careers, if merry ones ; but these simple, direct narratives 
do not tell of much merriment. All ended fittingly except 
Captain England, of whom and his crew it is said that they 
surrendered to the Governor of Porto Bello, “‘ where they now 
live upon their Spoils.” It is encouraging to those who would 
seek an alliance with respectability to learn that Captain Teach, 
alias Blackbeard, was in league with the Governor of North 
Carolina. There are eight portraits of these celebrities repro- 
duced from the old woodcuts. They have plenty of character, 
but hardly individual character. Captain Lowe certainly is not 
marked especially as the nastily cruel ruffian that the text 
describes. Major Stede Bonnet alone, with a Bourbon type of 
profile, lived up to his external appearance, being an amateur 
who, in Blackbeard’s opinion, did not know his business. Mr. 
Fraser's foreword is sympathetic, but when writing apparently 
of one of his rascals, John Gow, he drags in the name of a 
respectable musician and fellow-countryman. 


— — 


The Navy. By Percival A. Hislam. The Army. By Captain 
A. H. Atteridge. (T. C. and E.C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net each.)— 
These little volumes, published in the well-known “ Shown to the 
Children” series, would make very acceptable Christmas gift- 
books. In The Navy Mr. Hislam, writing in a simple and 
straightforward style exactly suited to childish readers, describes 
the machinery and personnel of our “ first arm of national 
defence,” from the daily life on board a battleship and the 
making of officers and seamen to a detailed explanation of 
torpedoes, diving boats, and flying ships. Captain Atteridge in 
The Army writes attractively of the different regiments and 
gives a short record of their histories. There is a chapter on 
“War in the Air,” and in “ The Making of the Army ” we are 
told how our “little Army of about 200,000 men grew into a 
huge Army of millions.” Both books are profusely illustrated. 


The Land of My Fathers. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. 
net.)—An influential Committee is providing extra comforts 
for the regiments raised in the Principality, and to aid its funds 
this “ Welsh Gift-Book” has been compiled. We wish it all 
success. The selection of literature is wide, and includes prose 
and verse written either by Welshmen or by others upon Welsh 
*y of Monmouth and Giraldus 


2s. 


subjects. t ranges from Geoffr 


Cambrensis to Wordsworth, Gray, Peacock, Mrs. Hemans, 
and Mr. LI »yd George. The illustrations are numerous ; among 
the best-known artists represented are Mr. Brangwyn and 
Mr. Augustus John. Music is also in evidence, 


Young England. (The Pilgrim Press. 5s.)- 
XXXVL a — fully illustrated boys’ paper. It 
predominantly wat in matter and illustrations, but there 
are also serial storics e school-life and adventure, and a great 
deal of useful information and personal articles about various 
ters. 


This is Volume 


of 


heroes, such as famous living crick 


“Rep Cross” Grrr-Boox.—The Wings of the Wind, a 
pleasant poem by Mrs, Jane E. Cook, charmingly illustrated by 
Miss Muriel Perrin, is published by the Field and Queen (Horace 

and Is.) to be sold for the benefit of the Red Cross 
The booklet makes an attractive Christmas souvenir. 


»” 


C OX, 5s. 


Fund. 


A Book of the Childhood of Christ. (P. Lee Warner. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Twelve pictures illustrating the early life of our Lord 
are here reproduced by the Medici Society after Old Masters, 
all, except one, Italian. There is also letterpress attached to 
each explaining the picture by texts from the Bible or a few 
simple instructive sentences, often with a verse of poetry, and a 
brief account of the artist and his work. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Wonders of Animal Life. By W. 8. Berridge. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.) —Fish that walk, birds that do not 
fly, snakes that jump out of windows—these make up Mr. 


is | 





new here, but a good many odd facts picked up by an 
observant visitor in the Zoological Gardens. 





The State as Farmer. By George Radford. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The State is to step in to breed sede, 
store rains, destroy weeds, cure bacon; the present system of 
land tenure is to go. But how and at what cost? Mr. Radford 
is nebulous. Until the valuation of land is completed “ our 
hands are paralysed.” Although the effects of the war are 
referred to vaguely, Mr. Radford’s pre-war stock-in-trade is 
large. ‘“* The owner of the deer-forest is the very first to scream 
for conscription when war comes ; he makes desolate the region 
where thews and sinews should flourish, and then coolly asks 
the State to save him by taking men by force from other places.” 
We should have said that the lesson of the war was widely 
different. 





A Book of Victorian Prose and Poetry. Compiled by Mrs, 
Hugh Walker. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)— 
This selection from English writers has the particular purpose 
of illustrating Professor and Mrs. Walker’s other volumes on 
Victorian literature. It is decidedly good and original, avoiding 
generally the most obvious or purple patches. In the case of 
Clough alone one example is probably his best-known poem. 
The whole is divided into “ Systematic Thinkers,” “ Poetry,” 
























“ Novelists,” “ History,” and “ Biography and Criticism.” It 
should be of considerable value to teachers. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
——_»—_—- 
Allan (C.), The Beautiful Thing that has Happened to Our Boys, er 8vo 
(McKeivie) net 2” 
Battine (C.), A Military History of the War, &8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Bell (A. F. G.), Portugal of the Portuguese, cr 8vo....(1. Pitman) net 690 
Bib ott (M.), Our Indians at Mareeiiles, 8vo ....(Smith & Elder) net 6 
Blyth (J.), Tsula’s Marriage, GF BVO ...ccccccccecccccsccceces (Long) 6/0 
Bradley (Mary Hastings), The Splendid Chance, cr 8vo....(Appleton) 6/0 
Brophy (T. W.), Oral Surgery, 8VO.........+s-eeeeees (Kimpton) net 42/0 
Burns (C. D.), The Morality of Nations, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Cambridge Songs (The): A Goliard’s Song Book of the llth Century, 

BREED << 00004000266000200n0060060000020R00R0 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2199 
Daly (Mrs. De Burgh), An Irishwoman in China, 8vo...... (Laurie) net 10/6 
Dimmock (F. H.), The Peewits of Pinhoe, cr Svo...... .-(Browa) net 2/6 
Eccles (W. H.), Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 8vo 

(Hlectrician Printing & Publishing Co.) net 1297/6 

Eliot (M. E. Y.), Tacheometer Surveying, cr 8vo ............ (Spon) net 6/0 

Epler (P. H.), The Life of Clara Barton, 8vo......... (Macmillan) net 10/6 

Ervine (St. J. G.), Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster Movement, cr 8vo 

(Maunsell) net 2/6 

Fairgrieve (J.), Geography and World Power, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/0 
Fothcringham (J. h.), Marco Sanudo, Conqueror of the Archipelago, 8vo 

(il. Miltord) net 10/6 

Goldingham (A. H.), Marine and Stationary Diesel Engines (Spon) net 12/6 

Habershon (Ada R.), Hidden Pic tures, ee BVO. ..0- (O ant) net 3/6 

Harborough (M.), Cornered by Scouts, cr 8vo...... (Brown) net 2/6 

Harrison (Eva), Wireless Messages from Other Wor ls, cr Svo (Powler) net 2/6 

Hines (J.), The Red Indians o: the Plains, 8vo... (S.P.C.K.) net 6/0 
g (V. L.) and Doane (R. W.), Klemeatary Text-book of EKeonomi 

y zy and Entomology, cr 8v0O.......... aenee (Constable) net 8/6 
Knight (A. L.), Lyra Christi, cr 8vo.......... Morgan t) net 3/6 
Knowles (R. G.), A Modern Columbus, 8vo........ ....-(Laurie) net 7/6 

Livingstone (W. P.), Mary Slessor of Calabar: Pioncer Missionary, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
| May Byron's Cake Beok, 8v0O .......+..+++- Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 

Morgan (T. H.) and others, ° ‘he Mechanism of Mendelian ‘Hi redity, 8vo 
(Constable) net 12/0 

Nexo (M. A.), Pelle the Conqueror: ITI., The Great Struggle, er svo 

(Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Nystrém (A.), Before, During, and After 1914, 8vo....(iicinemann) net 7/6 
Oxford University Calendar for the Year 1916, cr Svo..(il. Milford) net 6/0 

Pigott (sir F.), The Neutral Merchant in Relation to the Law of Contra- 

"Ff & ee Perret rere rrr re (Hodder & Stouchto net 2/6 
Rankin (H. A.), Lessons in Colour Flowers, 8vo........ (i. Pitman) net 4/0 
Russian Garland (The): Russian Folk Tales, 8vo (McBride) net 3/6 
Sackville (1 ady Margaret), The Travelling Compan , and other Stories 

for Childre GLO .ccrcccccccccccccesecoseres ° ..(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Schofield (A. f. » The Goal of the Race: a Study in | Ne “ "Thor wht, er 8vo 

(Rider) net 3/6 
Sharp (W. E.), Common Peetles of Our Countryside, cr 8vo (Partridge) 2/6 
Smyth (John), Works of, 8VO.........00-eee08- (Camb. Univ. Press) pet 31/6 
Taussig (F. W.), Inventors and Money-Makers, cr Svo....(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Times History of the War, Vol. V., med 4to ...... adese (Times) 10/6 
Turner (H. H.), A Voyage in Space, cr 8vo....... (S.P.C.K.) net 6/0 
Vinogradoff (P.), Self-Government in Russia, 8vo.... (Constable) net 2/6 
Walpole (G. H. 8.), This Time and its Interpretation, cr 6vo (Rt. Scott) nes 2/6 
War Letters from the Living Dead Man, er 5vo.. (Rid r) ne t 3/6 
Watson (W. H. L.), Adventures of a Desp: teh IRider, er 8vo (Blacks I) net 5/0 
Wilkes (P.), The Dynamic of Faith, cr Svo.......... (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Willson (B.), Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Roy ul, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O0 

(1829-1914), TOY SVO .ncccccccccvcccccccccsccssers ...-(Cassell) net 25/0 
Wilson-Carmichael (Amy), Walker of Tinnevelly, 8vo (Morgan & Scott) net 6/0 
Wisdom and Beauty, selected and arranged by M. Harriet M. Capes, 

BONED cccccccececccccocsccsoovesoseesn nsec .++.-(Melrose) net 2/6 
Wouil (G.), The New rh, GP BUD casecccecccesces ...(Long) 6/0 
Wylly (C. H.), Glorious Battles of English History, roy 8vo Tuck) neo 3/6 





Berridge’s sixteen chapters of large print. There is nothing 





LIGERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER SOCOILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., Londos 
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OBESITY 


CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 


APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries. 


CALLARD & CoO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


HOMES OF HOPE. 


Established 1860. 
4, 5, and 6 Regent Square, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS SOCIETY is doing valuable MATERNITY WORK, and 
the Committee are in IMMEDIATE WANT OF FUNDS. Special 
efforts are made on behalf of young women about to have their 
first child. They are admitted into the Homes and receive medical 
maternity attendance and nursing, and are put in the way of earning 
a respectable living for self and child. Contributions may be 
sent to the Secretary at the above address, or to the Treasurer, 
ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 


ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


“ EMPIRE 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


introduced. 

















The most comfortable material yet 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
® 3 ; Price List 
Does not shrink in — or wear. and Samples. 


MURPHY « ORR, 20e BELFAST, IRELAND. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


“than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
RO Yy A L | TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS 
INSURANCE LiFe, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY 
COMPANY, (“LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. - 
LIMITED. | HEAD 11 North John Street, 

| oF FICES | 24-28 Lombard Street, 





LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON, 


PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COM PANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID 


ena vheerteounenats £&118,000,000, 





TT 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER.— BUXTON. 
—CAVENDISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Wanted, FOR 
MISTRESS, with special qualifications in Mathematics and Science (El ~ 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics). Degree and experience essential. a oe 
£110 to £125, according to qualifications. asada y to HEAD- “MISTRESS ~ 


A. “TRIN. COLL., CAMB., 46, ineligible, married, with 

‘ two children, SEEKS REMU NERATIVE YORK, eferably out of 

London. Flucnt French and German, organiser, enerzetic. Tren years poblie 
school master, ten years responsible position in the City. Income ceased 

outbreak of war. Highest references and testimonials.—Box No. 759, ce 

The he Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





WN 474% UNIVERSITY COLLEGER, 
PIETERMARIT ZBURG. 





RISTORY LECTURER WANTED. 


The Council of the Natal University College invite applications for the post 
of HISTORY LECTURER, 

Candidates (either sex) must have taken a good Degree tn History. 

Commencing salary as fixed by Union Government Regulations (men £300, 
women £250). 

Further details as to the post may be obtained upon application to the HIGH 
COMMISSIONER or the UNION of SOUTH AFRICA, 32 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up duty not !ater than 
Easter, 1916. 

Applications, with testimonials (the latter duly certified, !f copies), to be sent 
to the REGISTRAR, Natal University College, P.O. Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal. 





TORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


KETTERING HIGH SCHOOL. 

A MISTRESS Is required from the beginning of the Spring Term who should 
be qualified to teach Geography on modern lines throughout the School, also 
History in the middle and lower School and some Lower Form Subjects. 

A Mistress who holds a University Degree or its equivalent and has either 
been trained or has had experience in good Secondary Schools is looked for. 

Salary £120 per annum, rising by £5 per annum to £150. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than December 18th, 
can be obtained from the undersigned. 

County Education Offices, Northampton. J. L. HOLLAND, 

December, 1915. Secretary for Education. 


- MISTR ESS wanted, ‘to 


“leave in February, for the 

Diocesan School, Darjeeling. Subjects : Mathematics and Science. Salary 
£100 resident. Excellent climate. English, Eurasian girls. Passage paid second 
class; three years’ agreement.—Apply to MISS POWELL, 8S. Mary's College, 


Lancaster Gate, Ww. 
C A R- E E RB 6S. 

) WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
* CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price ls. 6d.; post-free 1s. 9d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 





C 


Recognized by the Board of Education, 


Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal : Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 


Certificate ; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hali Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not excceding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


QIOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
kK _President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., 


Teachers’ 


COLLEGE. 
M.P. Principals— 
s of 





A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff cons 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD p HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford Principal, Miss tents 






STANSFELD. Stu 





are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in (¢ 
Schools. of training extends over 2 years, and includes i 

and Mc stics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiolog 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
a BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

‘Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


The see ~~ SS OF SALISBURY. 


rincipal : 
Miss M. H. MEADF, * A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Ins 
The College was opened in 1885, and w 4 tx 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientifi 


of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 
first of its kind in England. 
: Physical Education on Ling’s 





Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own 


grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course begins in September.—Further particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY, 
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HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
i WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies In residence. 
RY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


TROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore ;_ Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prosp¢ -ctuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


dits over 
= VE 


(Incorpor: at ted), 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
ou RNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


apils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special eut ry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
tr: ated Pr tus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


\XPERIENCED LITERARY LADY is willing to coach a 

4 few private PUPILS in story and article writing, proof correcting, inter- 
viewing, &c. Terms moderate, A Iso capable of revising and bringing up to 
date authors’ MSS. Nine years’ exper ience,—“ X.," Box No. 758, The Spectutor, 
1 Wellington Street, Str and, London, W.C. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


NOUSE, WES STMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


GIRLS’ 


"(lalla 


$4 DENISON 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, 





Miss A. GRAINGER GRayY, 
Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS 8C 1001, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head- Mistress, 
Board and 


Head- Mistress, Miss M. Vv. Hr, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


M.A. 


Ihe a Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCans 
(Ls a of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
MYUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KI KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850. 


{Miss BR ENDA | NIK }HTINGALE =, M.A.London, 

(Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

OUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 

SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Fore ign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Principals 
THOR 


W. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 


to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large 
grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Ovilicers’ daughters, 66 guineas 
a year 


RGARET’S CHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives SPRING TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 14TH. Prospectus and full particulars en application to the 
HEAD-MISTRKESS. 


fare DOWNS SCHOOL, 
FLEAD-MISTRESS : Miss L. 


S . ae MA 


BOARDING 
Situated inland on the 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 








story, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 

— ing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared jor the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14 
QTE EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Rec ommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deli; ghtiul Home School, 
with thorough educ: ation for Genticmen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Det ached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—Fer Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


OXHEY L ANE, WATFORD. 


H IGHFIELD, 
Principal—Miss WALLI 
Private Residential School for G irls, 
s arship, available for r three years, on application wy Mn 
SPRING Ton Bie INS JAN, 257s. q * Watford 616.” 


a} ~NWOOD, EASTBOURNEW~ 
Peincpa Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 


Colleg First-rate Modern Education. Premises sp eially built for a School, 
Large Piaying-ficlds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
xt Term begins Jan. 18, 1916. 


&e. Ne 
TDARIS SCHOOL now in Hampstead.—Mlle. EXPULSON, 


4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a FEW GIRLS for thorough French 
education. Only French spoken. Best Professors for Music and Art. Visite 
to museums and galleries. Concerts. Home life. Excellent references, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL SOUTHWOLD. 

Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Head- Mistress— ‘Miss L. SILCOX. 

iD DGBASTON 34 eanies poeag n a, GIRLS, Limited 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLE TON YOUNG, 
Preparation for the Universities 
DOMESTIC SCLENCE 





M.A, 
Leaving Scholarship. 
DEPARTMENT. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








 iyecisooaated SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
{ Miss SCOTT, M.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { | Miss MOLYNEUX. M.A. 


country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
h position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


HOUSE, LYNDHURST 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special att ales given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Good modern education ; 
Healthy situation ; hig 


T ANSDOWNE GARDENS, 
i 


\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
B HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given te 


health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
—— to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
lon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


— GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorous gh general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestie 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 


Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 


mountain air. 
Through express trains to London and the North—Principals; 


riding, swimming. 
The Misses SALES. 


NHESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
/ —Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 
equipped Gymnasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 


Elocution, and Swimming. Se parate house for practical teaching ‘Honse wifer 


Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. Illustra 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. ae 
| Faetiasinateae SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
” . eens . a — —— 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TAYLOBS’ SCHOOL. 


CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fees £15 per annum. Boarding House 
Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOCE- WATSON, M.A. 


O VER a. . oe oe 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 r annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, A., Head-Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, | WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 


Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNF. 


_For details apply HEAD-! MAST ER, The 8c hool House, Bromsgrove. 
Me W. A. FULLER, M.A.; 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 

Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 


ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


COLLEGE.- —President : The DUKE OF 
Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Cadet Corps. New building, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Offices 











JASTBOU RNE 
DEVONSHIRE. 
so es Master at Rugby School. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. 
and Clergy. 


V ILLASTON SCHOOL NANTWIOG, 
CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 19000. 


School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — Fee 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full iNas- 
trated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth. 
(Publication Dept., GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


] ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized b the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful “situation, y,, the 
facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motar 
h from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- nous 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from ww, 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, aw.’ 


LKLEY RAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthy situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Pla: 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATEINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


AUTHORS, &c. 
OP he ye and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
Excellent introductions given lelephone or write, THE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


A Public 


] 


this book, 


above sea, 
CADETS. 


TYPEWRITING, 


any date. 
TRIANGLE 


TI\YPEWRITING, thoroughly 
and intelligently executed ; 


reliable; MSS. accurately, 
9d. per 1,000 words, 


E. LOVELL, 49 Grange Read, London, §.E, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ggswoess FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 


CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
uses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
NTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feesshould be given. 
*Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 


° Telephone 5053 Central. 
= Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
: ees 











of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

*___to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—i136 Museum. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— ESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
lamilies. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
_NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


C HOICE OF SCHOOLS awnp 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and €0., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 

___._ Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools iation. 

The Age has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. AW fees have therefore been cal- 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. -to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
kK SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
MNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

particulars will be sent free of charge'on application to J. and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
prefcrred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BILEPS¥.—TO MEDICAL. ADVISERS and others. 





TUTORS. 











1D 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been cially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering m Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROLD 


GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange: Street East, Liverpool. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts wil to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

sent without charge. Or selection made on statement of nature of 

case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Assoeiation, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 


forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
J Guarantecd by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Ghatham, “ Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., cta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


———————— 
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THE GOUTY STATE, 


ITS RELATION TO URIC ACID EXCREss. 








Gout is popularly believed to be # malady affecting the joints 
only. Nothing, ae oa could be further from the truth. = 
is not a portion of the body to which uric acid, the common cansg 
of all gouty suffezing, has not access by means of the circulation 
and wherever uric \cid finds its way gout is bound to follow, unless 
—— at be taken in the meantime to dissolve and eliminate 

© aci 


The surplus uric acid is quickly taken into the circulation, where 
it enters into a certain chemical combination as a result of which 
it becomes converted into a solid insoluble substance—urate of 
soda—which assumes the form of sharply-pointed crystals, or of 
solid stony masses. It is these compounds of urio acid that are 
the root cause of all the pain, lameness, stiffness, inflammation, 
and swellings of gout. 


These crystals or stony concretions are in time thrown out from 
the blood and spread over adjacent tissues, giving rise to one or 
other manifestations of gouty suffering. Thus when the joints 
are attacked and filled up with these clogging deposits, the terrible 
suffering of acute, chalky, chronic, or rheumatic gout results. Gouty 
rheumatism or lumbago supervenes when the shoulder and limb 
muscles or those of the lower part of the back are occupied by tho 
pain-causing uric acid; sciatica and neuritis are duce to the cruelly 
sharp atoms piercing the great nerve sheaths of thighs and arms, 
When the skin is selected for uric acid invasion, gouty eczema 
follows, whilst kidney stone and gravel consist simply of solid uratic 
concretions, 


THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE OVER GOUT. 


All these varied gouty complaints being admittedly due to the 
one common cause of uric acid excess, the obvious and rational 
way of remedying them is to remove the overplus at the earliest 
possible moment. Thanks to investigations into the problem of 
uric acid and its solvents conducted for many years by an old- 
established firm of manufacturing chemists with the highest possible 
reputation, a remedy has been perfected by which relief from gouty 
suffering can be readily and safely obtained. This remedy is well 
known as Bishop’s Varalettes, and long clinical experience has 
proved it to be an absolutely safe and reliable remedy for gouty 
suffering, no matter what form it may assume. 


The success of Bishop’s Varalettes can be understood when their 
method of action is known. They are absorbed by the blood, 
and so are enabled to follow the uric acid into the remotest recesses 
of the system. Bishop’s Varalettes search the poison out in muscle, 
joint, nerve, and organs. Manifestly with the disappearance of the 
cause, the effect must also go. Thus it is that Bishop’s Varalettes, 
acting on scientific and logical principles, overcome uric acid and 
relieve gout. 

SAFETY AND SUCCESS. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are composed of most powerful uric acid 
solvents and eliminants. Into their composition there enters no 
dangerous or poisonous ingredient. They are free from colchicum, 
mercury, potash, the iodides or salicylates. 


The composition of Bishop’s Varalettes precludes the possibility 
of any lowering or depressing results following their use. Their 
beneficial influence is soon experienced, and is attested by the 
gradual removal of every form of gouty pain as the maleficent uric 
acid is steadily driven out. 


Bishop’s Varalettes, if taken in time, _—_— the formation of 
the gouty habit, and all goutily constituted people should safeguard 
themselves against outbreaks by taking occasional courses of Bishop's 
Varalettes. By the same means also Bishop’s Varalettes correct 
the gouty habit, even when of long standing. Acting both as 
preventive and remedy, Bishop’s Varalettes have conferred complete 
immunity from suffering upon numberless gouty subjects. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DIET. 


As one main cause of over-formation of uric acid is indulgence 
in certain classes of food, it is of great importance that the gouty 
should know exactly what these foods are, so that they may avoid 
them. This does not entail any hardship, or mean restriction to 
unpalatable and unsatisfying foods. There is sufficient variety 
amongst perfectly permissible foods for gouty people to gratily 
the most exacting as well as most dainty appetite. In order to 
remove all doubt on the subject, the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes 
have published a booklet containing all the required information 
on diet for the gouty. Classified lists of allowable and prohibited 
foods are set forth in detail. In addition, a section of the booklet 
is devoted to the discussion of uric acid disorders, their symptoms, 
course, and treatment. A copy of the booklet will be sent post 
free on application to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. 
Please ask for booklet Y. 

9%, 


Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at Is., “5. 
and 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the sole 
makers, post free for ls. 3d., 2s. 4d., or 5s. 4d. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 





HOUSES FOR MUNITION WORKERS. 


The Treasury has been consulted under the Notification of the 18th January, 1915, and raises no 
It must be distinctly understood that in considering whether they have or have not any 


this issue. 


objection to 
objections to 


new issues the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or for the correctness 
of any of the statements made, or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


THE NEW ELTHAM ESTATE 
OF 
CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


A Scheme for Co-operative Housing and the Creation of a Garden Suburb. 








NEW ELTHAM TENANTS LIMITED. 


{Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 





Committee. 

Sub-Lieut. Sir FRANK NEWNES, Bart., R.N.V.R. (Chairman). 
J. STANWELL BIRKETT. Miss E. H. SPALDING. 
T. DYER EDWARDES. JOHN W. WESTERN. 
JAMES T. GRIFFIN. ANTHONY WILSON. 

Sir T. SYDNEY LEA, Bart. 


Registered Offices: 4 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





lankers. 
BARCLAY and CO., LTD., Hertford. 
Solicitors. 
BIRKETT, and DAVIES, 4 Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Auditors. 
APPLEBY and WOOD, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. 
Secretary. 
HENRY RAYNER SHURY, 2 Clare Corner, New Eltham, S.E. 


WITHERS, BENSONS, 





This Prospectus offers for Subscription :— 
£17,000 Cumulative 44 per cent. Loan Stock 


600 Cumulative 5 per cent. Shares of £10 each 


~ - - ~ £17,000 
~ ~ a - a ,000 
£23,000 





The Shares will be payable £5 on allotment and the balance In two equal 
ealls of £2 103. each. The Loan Stock will be payable 5 per cent. on applica- 


tion, 20 per cent. on allotment, and the balance as required in calls of 25 per | 
|} and on a careful estimate based on the cost of building at the present time 


cent. each. In both cases seven days’ notice to be given of every call, and 
one month at least elapse between one call and the next. 

Ioan Stock carries interest at 4} per cent. per annum, payable on the 
Ist April and Ist October in every year, and has a prior claim to Shares on 
the assets of the Society. The Loan Stock is repayable by the Society on 
the Ist April, 1956, at the rate of £110 for every £100 subscribed, thus en- 
titling the holder to an ultimate capiial bonus of £10 per cent. 

Society was registered on the L 
Tenant lines of the Clare College 


The 
development on Co-partnership 
of 274 acres at New Eltham. 

In brief, the method pursued is for the Society to build cottages, obtaining 
a prior loan of two-thirds of the value on First Mortgage at 4} percent. This 
loan is repaid in forty years by means of a Sinking Fund at the rate of 174 
por cent. on the sum originally advanced (originally the loans were made 
at 3} per cent. when the Sinking Fund was at the rate of 22s. per cent., but 
owing to the war the rate of interest ntly been raised). 

The Society obtains tenant members, who, by weekly payments, acquire 
an Ordinary Shareholding in the Society. The 
are part owners, and, after payment of interest on the prior charges, 5 per 
cent. on the Shares, and a proper allowance for repairs, etc., all surplus profits 
go back to the tenants in the form of rent reduction, or of added benefits, 
and a most desirable community of interests is thus established. 

The Estate, which consists of 27} acres of meadow land, admirably adapted 
for a village community, has been planned by Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.1., #0 
as to preserve the fine timber which is such a striking feature of the property 
and to provide four large open spaces covering in all about three acres. 
DEVELOPMENT. 

In May, 1913, the building of the first 10 houses was commenced: there 
are now 52 houses completed and occupied by tenant members and a further 
23 are approaching completion, but many more houses are needed and at 
once. 

Even prior to the War every house was let before !t was completed, and 
numberless would-be tenants had to be turned away. The position is now 
much more acute and the shortage of houses in this neighbourhood, not- 
withstanding all that has been done by the Government in building at Well 
Hall for the Woolwich employees, has created a very serious problem, The 
enormous influx of labour into the Munition Works, not only at Woolwich, 
but at various other places within easy reach of the Estate, the names of 
which it would not be in the public interest to disclose at the moment, has 
quite outrun the existing housing accommodation, and within the last few 

months the Secretary of the Society has reccived over 400 applications for 
houses, every one of which he has been compelled to refuse. 

Owing to the fact that after the War very large permanent staffs will 
andoubtedly be kept on at the new factories that have recently been erected 
at the various places mentioned above, the Committee have every reason 
to believe that the Society will be able to secure and retain a large number 
of the workers as permanent tenants for ite houses, without taking into 
consideration the numerous non-munition workers who are continually 
applying for houses on this Estate. 

The Society feels that every effort should be made to provide geod houses 
and pleasant surroundings for ‘those who are engaged in such vital work for 
the nation, and appeals confidently to the public for the smal! sum which 
is needed with the moncy in hand to enable a further 236 houses to be built. 
RETURN, 

From the first 75 houses, the cost of which and the income therefrom are 
now definitely ascertained, there will be, after meeting al! outgoings (including 
ground rent, interest on the prior loans, repairs, insurauce, management, 
and other expenses), a balance sufficient to create a Sinking Fund to repay 


Estate 





10th of April, 1913, with a view to the | 


result is that all the tenants | 











the whole of the capital cost In 65 years, pay 4} per cent. on the Loan Stock 
and 5 per cent. on the Shares, and leave a clear annual surplus of at least 
£260 for the upkeep of the open spaces and the provision of other amenities, 


this surplus should be increased, when the above 236 houses have been com- 
pleted, to not less than £700, thus giving ample security to both Loan Stock 
and Shareholders. 

The Society has paid interest regularly on the Loan Stock on every Ist 
April and Ist October and a dividend of 5 per cent. on the Shares down to 
the end of the last financial year, and in view of the facts outlined above 
there is every reason to believe that the Shares will continue to recive 
full and regular 5 per cent. 

In view of the prior Loans only £23,000, or under £100 a house, fs required 
from the public to provide this much needed housing accommodation 

The Committee submits that a scheme of this kind deserves the strongest 
public support, quite apart from the fact that a Home Investment of this 
character is well worth the consideration of all who desire both a regular 
return on their capital and to be safeguarded from the heavy risks which 
recent events have shown sometimes attach to Forcign securities. 

Full Prospectuses and forms of ~ ee for Loan Stock and Shares 
may be obtained from the Secretary, . H. RB. Shury, 2 Clare Corner, New 
Eltham, 8.E., or from Mr. C. G. Wood, 4 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

December, 1915. 


These Forms may be cut out and used in applying for Loan Stock or Shares, 


Te New Eltham Tenants Limited, 
4 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.O6. 

I, the undersigned, hereby apply for Ordinary Shares of £10 
each in the above-named Society, in respect of which I agree to make the 
payments required by, or by virtue of, the Rales of the Society, and other 
wise to be bound thereby. 


BINNS 2c cocccccencese Sececececs 0000s cocecces 9008600000 - 
Name in fall ..wccccccccccocccccccccsecsecscccesesceseosece - 
MEG oo ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccscccesoccoosce cece - 
Doeupala ccccccccccccccescccceccceccccccccccecscecesece - 
Dale. .ccccscccccccececcccsesececes 1915, 


Twenty Shares (or £200) is the maximum amount of Share Capital that may 
be applied for. 


Te New Eliham Tenants Limited, 
4 Arundel Street, Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
the undersigned, hereby apply for £ Loan Stock In the above 
nerewi 


Society at 44 per cent. per annum interest and enclose | th & P 
with the Pros 


being & per cent. payable on this application in accordance 

pectus dated December, 1915. 
FIGnehs 2c ccocccccccocccccccecccccecccccocecscceecececose - 
Name in full ........ Cc ccccccccccccccesccccceceeseoeooese ~- 
Addre88 .nsecesee Cor cccccccccccccecescceccescos evcceces oc 
Cocupatem cccccccccccccececes eoccccecocccesoeceseesecese - 
Dald. cccccccccccccecescocccsccccecs 1915, 


Loan Stock may be applied for up to any amount. 


Cheques to be pats pots to New Eltham Tenants Limited, and crossed 
Barclay & Co., Limite 
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A Christmas Appeal. 


When Advent comes, some of us begin to remember 
what Christmas means to man ; but, as we pass through 
the streets, we all of us remember what it means to the 
children. 

There are toys in the shop-windows, porn and funny 


things that tempt us with the thought of outspread hands 
and of gay laughter under a Christmas tree. We prepare 
already to run away from the war for an hour on Christmas 
Eve, taking shelter in the children’s guarded world ; 
dolls and teddy-bears seem suddenly more important than 
other things; and, little by little, in a corner of the 
cupboard at home, small parcels are piled up against the 
day when trenches and blood and hatred may be forgotten, 
when the curtain may be drawn upon a world of pain and 
the coloured candles lighted. 

Yes, it is right to remember the children. But there 
are others besides our own. 

There will be, this Christmas, a hundred thousand 
children nearer than we to the Child that camo to earth 
ence for our sakes, They have died upon the road, 
homeless ; you could find your way from Warsaw to 


Moscow by the crosses on their graves. But these are now 
beyond suffering ; others remain in thousands, fugitives 
from their own land, shelterless, perishing of cold and 
hunger, orphaned, crouching forlorn—sharing indeed their 
Master’s manger. 

We need not take the toys away from our own happy 
children to earn a blessing by mercy shown to the Children 
of Poland. There is always something else that we can 
spare, something we can manage to do without. Our last 
year’s furs are fine enough, our last year’s suit is still thick 
and warm ; we can eat a little less well, stay at home a 
little more. It will do us good, heart and soul, to make 
some sacrifice of comfort or of pleasure at Christmas-time 
for the sake of those who by their sufferings and by their 
innocence stand in this hour closest to the Crib. 


dina Cadem 


unrence, 


POLISH VICTIMS RELIEF FUND. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 
I. J. PADEREWSKL 


MAJ.-GEN, SIR IVOR HERBERT, BT., C.B., C.M.G., MP. 


JOHN BUCHAN. 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, 8.J, 
H. E. MORGAN. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES B. STUART WORTLEY, M.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
MISS LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, Hon. Secretary. 


11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
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A Great 





The Finest 
Christmas 
Gift of.- all. 


HERE is no finer 

or more acceptable 

gift which you can send 
to our brave fellows on 
Service than one of these 
huts. The following are 
very urgently needed :— 
new huts for the 
British sector in the 
French battl-fields at 


£450 each, plus £150 
for equipment. 


100 
new huts for the 
home camps at £300 
to £600 cach. Loca 
tion on application. 


£50,009) to meet present 
liabilities and :o provide 
for immediate extensions. 


£10,000 for work among 
our troops in Egypt, the 
Dardan Iles, Salonika 
and Malta. 


£5,000 for India, Burmah, 
and Mesopotamia. 





Huts may be named in 


Christmas Appeal 


TO PROVIDE 


100 NEW  Y. 


M.C.A. HUTS 





As a Christmas Gift 


to our Brave Troops. 





CHRISTMAS is almost here, 

and again hundreds of 
thousands of our brave sol.iers 
will spend it away from home 
—many of them in one of the 
Y.M.C.A. huts scattered along 
the firing line in France and 
the Dardanelles; in Egypt, 
Malta, Salonika, India and the 
Home Camps. 


But the number of these 
buildings is far too small to 
provide for more than a frag- 
ment of our vast armies in the 
field. To meet the immediate 
and pressing calls for assistance 
which are daily being received 
from each of these great theatres 
of war, the National Council of 
the Y.M,C.A. earnestly appcal to 
the British Public to give another 
hundred new Y.M.C.A. buildings 
before Christmas! 

Can you realise what it 
means to our gallant soldiers 


in their midst—often within a 
few hundred yards of the firing 
line itself? As they come out 
of the dripping trenches, along 
roads often knee deep in snow 
| and slush, their first thoughts 
are of the Y.M.C.A., where in 
warmth and shelter they can 
forget for a while the bitter 
hardships of war. Such a 
building is very much more 
than a place of physical refresh- 
ment and social good; it be- 
comes for them a_ veritable 
home from home—a piece of 
the Motherland itself. 


How many thousands of our 
readers have received letters from 
absent friends abroad written on 
Y.M.C.A,. peper ? 

With a winter of exceptional 
severity already upon us the 
need is urgent. To be of real 
service, the buildings must be 
put in hand at once—the work- 








accoriance with the wish 
of donors, end gifts may be 
earmarked for any phase of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Military, 
Naval, Convalescent, or 
Hospital! centres. Complete 
buildings can be named in 
memory of friends or rela- 
tives fallen in the war, 


to have one of these buildings | ers are ready— 


Will you give one of 
these new Huts to-day ? 


Donations should be addressed to Captain R. L. Barclay, National Council 
of 1.M.C.A.’s, 13, Russell Sqzare, London, W.C. See coupon below. 
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To Capt. R. L. Barcray, 
13, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 


I have pleasure in enclosing £......... towards 
the special work of the ¥.M.C.A. for the troops. 

Name..cccccccsecsscecsecseeeceseeeesenenasererseeeeeees 

AGATeSS..cccccsceceesseceseseecencenceeresseresanonsnes 
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359—42/- 


W aterproof 


EN who know these boots, wear 
them. They have become one of 
the accepted features of a Service 

kit. Absolutely reliable, absolutely com- 
fortable, absolutely waterproof, they rank 
beside the Burberry itself as being some- 
thing quite indispensable in which to face 
the cold and damp and mud—that ankle- 
deep, knee-deep, sticky, icy, unspeakable 
mud—of France and Flanders. 


LOLGS 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford, 
Makers of Lotus aad Delta Boots. Agents everywhere, 
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“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 
“Old-fashioned but choicely good.” 












A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 





















“ King’s Head” is stronger. 


Sd. ser oz. 8d. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - 4d. for 10 


No. 445 
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Continuity of Service 


FTER 20,000 miles it is sometimes necessary 
A to clean the cylinder heads and combus- & 
tion chamber of a Daimler Sleeve Valve |*' 
Engine—but not before. 4 


9 th 3b 2h 3h Be Tb FE Th Ht 38 Th Ht HE Te HH He 5 HH 








Carbon deposit is almost a negligible quantity in a x} 
Daimler, and this factor—coupled with the absence *! 








of “ valves-to-grind ”—means economy and continuity |*! 

of service. ist 

The owner of a Daimler appreciates these qualities— D4 
% uow—more than ever. ‘| 
NE 3x 
%| - jm} 
* The Daimler Co., Ltd. be 
*) COVENTRY Fs 
a * 
zi DEPOTS: 3 
Pa London Showrooms: 27-28 PALL MALL, S.W. ak! 
a) Hime Dept.: Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.0, |%e 
* BmMingmam .... Daimler House, Paradise Street * 
%*| Bbeiguron ee - o .. 8t. John’s Road, Hove |* 
% BRISTOL .. os oe oe - 61 Victoria Street |* 
| CARDIFF .. ee oe eo ee oe -» Park Streets |x 
mi LeEps .. ee a ° -- Harrison Strect, Briggate x 
sd MANCHESTER ., - - - . 60 Deansgate |x 
NEWCASTLE . * ee ee +»  6t. Mary's Place |» 
*! NOTTINGHAM ., - = ee +»  @3 Derby Road |, 
a eT ee 
Octet ec ec Scec es eee. ee ee eee eee oS 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PATRON H.M. THe Kino. 
Soldiers suffering from merve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives. or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tue EaRL OF HakROWBY. Sccretary: Goprrey H. HAMILTON. 


Amount expended in direct consequence of the war up to Nov. 30th, 1915, by the 
HIPWRECKED MARINERS SOCIETY 
in relieving Victims of the Enemy's action, 
£15,453. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Chairman: ADMmaL W. F. 8S. MANN, 
Becretary : G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 

26 Suffolk Street, Pali Mall Fast, S.W., who will gladly receive contributions 
to assist In reducing ANS OVERDRAFT OF £6,000. 





The 
LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
of the 
NAVY LEAGUE 
(President : Admiral Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, G.C.P., M.P.) 
URGENTLY APPEALS FOR HELP 
to send EVERY WEEK a 
5s, PARcen 


OF FOOD and TOBACCO to every ROYAL NAVY PRISONER OF WAB 
(from any of H.M. Ships) in Germany, and Gifts of Money to the Submarine 
Prisoners in Turkey, the most practical form of help for these Prisoners. 

To do this, money at the rate of 


£2,350 ver annum Is AT ONCE REQUIRED, 


In addition to these Parcels the Committee sends admirable Underclothing 








for each Man, A repatma’*d R.N. Prisoner just sent back from Giessen says 

attiout the Parcels from home ou. Prisoners would absolutely starve, 
Cheqnes should be made payable to tno TADIES’ EMERGENCY 

COMMITTEE, and addressed to the 

Hon. Secretary, 47 GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Chief Offices: 104-122 City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 


Principal - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
sJoun R. Bartow, Esq., J.P.; 
Treasurers (Tuy Rr. HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
(Col. Sir Charles Cheers Wakeficld). 


THE STUFF THAT 
HEROES ARE MADE OF. 


Hundreds of our boys in both services are 
fighting for their Country's Honour, Here are 
extracts fiom two letters recently received :— 


“ We shall either return upholding our 
title as Mistress of the Seas or we shall 
not return at ail.” 


“ He volunteered to work a Machine 
Gun after the rest of the team were 
disabled. It was certain death for him 
but he insisted upon doing it and was 
picked off after firing about fifty 
rounds. Mercifally he was killed in- 
stantly, s0 did not suffer.” 


Gifts of Money or Clothing in aid ot our great 
family of Orphan, Destitute and Afilicted 
children in our 15 Branches are urgently 
needed, 








For full particulars and advice how to help, 
apply to Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, National 
Children’s Home, 104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 








CHURCH ARMY URGENT 


WAR NEEDS in COLD and WET. 


HUTS (Portable, £300) 
NEAR FIRING LINE, 


TENTS (£150), for 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


Week's Working £2 at Home, £5 Abroad. 


AMBULANCES and KITCHEN CARS at the Front. 
HOSPITAL in NORTH FRANCE, Named Bed £50. 
RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 

BRITISH PRISONERS in GERMANY, 6s. Parcels. 


TREATS for TROOPS. Parcels for Men at Front, 
WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air Homes. 
FRIENDS for WOUNDED in Hospitals. 
RELATIVES of WOUNDED ESCORTED ABROAD. 
MUNITIONS CANTEENS for Ordnance Workers. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Scc., Headquarters, 
Bryanston Streets Marble Arch, W. 





HELP 
SERBIA. 


Hundreds of thousands of homeless and 
starving refugees are flying into the barren 
mountains of Montenegro. 


ONLY PROMPT AID 
CAN AVERT 


FAMINE. 


READ THIS FROM “THE TIMES,” NOV. 18th. 


” 5 io GOVERNMENT will gladly allow the agents of the 

Serbian Relief Fund to mako use, for the benefit of 
the civil population, of the organisation sct up for the distribu- 
tion of relief. The splendid work already done by the Relief 
Fund and its energetic organisers deserved this recognition. 
We do not doubt that it will move the people of this country 
to a sustained effort of philanthropy worthy of the urgent 
and poignant need of the allied Serbian nation,” 








UR representatives are already organising 
relief among the refugees in Greek and 
Roumanian territory, and two further 

parties of relief workers are on their way. 


SEND YOUR DONATION 


THE EARL OF DESART, K.C.B., 
Hon, Treasurer, 
Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S8.W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


(above all, warm oe) 
for women and children 


TO 


Mrs. CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


Patroness: H.M. The Queen. 


President: The Lord Bishop of London. 
Chairman: Mr. Bertram Christian. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. 









Bankers : 
‘ee COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 


St. James’s Square, S.W. 
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REASAKAARERSERS Useful Christmas Gi f ts PURTARAAR REE, 


Illustrated Christmas Catalogue—post free, 
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Bterl! Silver Dessert Stand, 
Louls VI. yn diameter 


Sh ins., height 4) ins, £3 15 @ 
| ij | : 
! | 
i 
“ Brincs's FE Butter y,4y’s Morocco Leather Motor Dressing Bag,lined SterlingSilver Mounted ‘S 
M lade Stand, or Preserve Dish, Lining Bilky with plain all Sterling Silver Toilet Requi- Cut Glass Scent Bottle, 
egmeales to tas nD 8} diam., 125. 6d. Size 6} by 6 ins. Complete, £3 15 4 Height ¢ins. 10s. 6d. “Bilver Fan, 
a 


Bil Cover and WW 
Gpece, 10s. 2 ebb Payoaet Cao, 
Meee eae aa RES & Ree KSEE eK KS 


Silversauthe to His M George V. 
Roi totoiatattok topetatei ttt oe ee Ree 


Entree Dish. Length 1lins. . 

** Prince’s Plate,” et 0. 

Sterling Sliver, £15 15 0. Plain Sterling Silver Cigarette Cass, 
Concave, to take Miniature, £2 17 6, 








ESSSRS SSRIS SEAS LE RSS SSSASTSSRSA TS SLAKSS LHS SSS 
ESLESEESSSESSAASSSSSSSSAS SSS SSSSSSSSSSA ASA ISSSS 


SHOPPING BY POST IS { 158-162 Oxford St. 2 Queen Victoria St. 172 Regent St. # mANy USEFUL GIFTS ror # 
2 JUST. AS SArauICHON 4 LON N * OUR FORCES ON LAND & $ 

AS P aig E STRA’ 

% aT MAPPIN & WEBB’ # D O ° % IN THE CHRISTMAS LIST. * 
Seoseeeneasusnenss Manufactory >—The Royal Works, Sheffield. SEEGER EEKCESESSSS 
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THE BEST BOOTS FOR WAR.-TIME 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Best for Soldiers 


*K’ Service Boots are absolutely reliable 





Best for Everyone 


*K’ always stands for value and wear, so 





*K’ is always economical 


There is a ‘K’ Boot Agent in every town. 














White Label. Mild and Medium 


6: 7: 
re ts 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
az5. Interesting booklet telling ‘‘ why," sent post free 


oP + aD + aD + SD OD 6D + 6 + 6 6 6 6 t+ tei wees 














Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. on application to J. & J. ‘Colm an, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwi 
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Now Ready. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 
LATE BISHOP KING. 








IREE - HUNDRED - AND - SIXTY -SIX 
quotations of Bishop K ng are published 
in the form of a Block Kalendar for 1916. 


They have been carefully compiled from 
hitherto unpublished Letters, Speeches, and 
Sermons, and are arranged to follow the course 
of the Church’s Year. 


The Kalendar is artistically produced, with 
the Diocesan Arms and the portrait of the late 
Bishop, and makes an Ideal Xmas Gift. 


Each Kalendar is enclosed in a cardboard 
box, with a rep oduction o' the new Memorial 
recently erected in Lincoln Cathedral. 


Price One Shilling Net. 


Postage 3d. extra. 





Obtainable from 


Boots = Chemists 


Chief Branches in Town and Country. 














Head Offices: Nottingham. 


—_ = ey 


Issued by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 





“A Brave New Publishing Adventure.” 


FOR CHRISTMAS USES ADOPT 
THE LITTLE BOOKS OF GEORGIAN VERSE. 


Crown 8vo, Is. and 2s. 6d. net. 


Ten volumes. 


THE XXth CENTURY POETRY SERIES. 


Six vols. Eva Gore Booth—Gilbert Thomas—Edmund 
John—Cecil Roberts—Theodore Maynard (with an intro- 
duction d G. K. Chesterton)—Arthur Thrush. Crown 8vo, 
ls. and 2s. 6d. net. 
First Eéitions—aot reprints—of the finest contemporary 
etry, at tractiv ely produced. Ask for them and for “* A Crown 
of Amaranth” (a unique collection of noble, inspiring war 
elegies) at all booksellers, or send for list of the Erskine 
Macdonald new Is. books, specially designed for gift purposes in 
war-time, and appealing in contents and appearance to those 
who possess a discriminating taste. 


ERSKINE MACDONALD, Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 








WAR TIME ANXIETIES. 
HOURS OF LULL AND MERRIMENT. 
See Volumes by AUSTEN SOMERS in 


rHe COMEDY SERIES 


GENTLEMAN, LIMITED; Mr. COBBLES'S MAJORITY tories. 1s. net. 
The STRUGGLE for EXISTENCE: Mr. SHERBRASS'S FORM OF na Ma viner Stories 1s. net. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by bringing about the adoption of Universal Military Training 


for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAY MENTS. 
£ s. d. as. 4d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 O| Members .. oe eo W100 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . : 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members o| and Journal 4 
The Subscription cf Ladies eal sesbies of the Territorial Force ts at half. 
rates, except iu the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





BLACKIE’S 
XMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


*,* A Coloured Booklet, containing full particulars of Gift- 

Books, beautifully printed in Colours on Art Paper, and with 

many facsimile coloured pictures, will be forwarded post free 
to any address. 


New Stirring Stories by CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


AT GRIPS WITH THE TURK. 
Story of the Dardanelles Campaign. [Illustrated by Wan 
Pacet. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND. 
A Story of the Great War from the Battle of the Aisne, 
Illustrated by Arcn. WrexBB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 38. 6d. 


WITH OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 
A Tale of Cossack Fighting in the Eastern Campaign. 
Illustrated by Wat Pacer. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT. 
A Story of the Great War down to the Battle of the Aisne, 
Illustrated by Arce. WesBB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 








THE SECRET SUBMARINE. 
By Lt.-Commander TAPRELL DORLING, R.N. A Story 
of Fighting by Sea and Land. Illustrated by C. M. Pappay. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


THE INVISIBLE WAR-PLANE. 
By ©. GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. A 
Story of Air Warfare. Illustrated by Jonn pe G. Bryan, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE SKIPPER OF THE Xj. 
By JOHN BARNETT. A Story of School Life. Illustrated 
in colour and in black-and-white by T. M. R. WurrweE.t. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK. 
By Lieut.-Col. CYRIL FIELD, R.M.L.I. Illustrated by 32 
plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: 


Or Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow. 

Cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
THE DISPATCH RIDERS. 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. The Adventures of Two 

British Motor Cyclists with the Belgian Forces. Illustrated 

by F. Gitterr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
THE FIGHT FOR CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. A Talo of the Gallipoli 

Peninsula. Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MOTOR-SCOUT IN FLANDERS. 

By Captain CHARLES GILSON. A Story of the Great 
War. Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by F. 


GitteTr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH NAVY BOOK. 
By Lieut.-Col. CYRIL FIELD, R.M.L.I. 


By G. A. HENTY. 


A 


Illustrated from 


Drawings by C. M. Pappay and from photographs. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE. 
By G. A. HENTY. A Story of the French in Egypt. Cloth 


extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECORD. By 
ANGELA BRAZIL.  Lllustrated by Battiot Satmon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

AGIRL AND A CARAVAN. By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
The Story of Irma’s Quest in Persia. ae = FRED. 
Lerst. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL. 3 By ANGELA 
BRAZIL. Lllustrated in colour and in black-and-white by 
STrantEY Davis. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NARCISSA’S RING. By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady 
Gilbert). The Story of a Strange Quest. Illustrated in 
duotones by G. Demarn Hammonp, R.I. Large crown $vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 63. 

MARGERY DAWE., By EA TRARIE TYNAN. §Iilus- 
trated in duotones 24 Frank WiLEs. Large crown 8vo, 

By BESSIE 


cloth extra, gilt to 
GTON'S TRUST. 
Illustrated by 


JOYCE HARRI 
MARCHANT. An Argentine Mystery. 
Cyrus CUNEO. Large crown 8vo, ie xtra, oliv ine edges, 5s. 
The Brightest and Best 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ‘ANNUAL. 


TweLrTra YEAR oF Issue. 

Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 120 Illustrations, 
including 40 full-page Pictures in full colour by the best artists. 
Picture boards, cloth backs, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt odges, 5s. 











BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & GO., LTD. 


a 





A Gallery of Heroes 
and Heroines. 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. With Coloured Illustrations 
by Joszrz Smrpson. Illustrated boards, 5s. net. 


Volume VI. in the ‘‘ Animal Why-Book Series.” 


The stories of some of England’s heroes retold by an expert— 
Sir Harry Johnston—in a most spirited and inspiring manner, 
while the plates in colour by Mr. Joseph Simpson, the well- 
known artist, are well worthy of framing by themselves. Among 
the heroes and heroines included in the present volume are 
Nelson, Wolfe, Drake, Gordon, Florence Nightingale, Capt. 
Bcott, &c. 

Other Books in the same Series, uniform tn style and price. 


‘1. AN ANIMAL WHY-BOOK. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Ilus- 
trated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 6s. net. 
8. PADS, PAWS AND CLAWS. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Ilus- 
trated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 
3. THE MIGHTY ARMY. By W. M. LETTS. Illustrated in 
Colour by STEPHEN REID. 5s. not. 
4. HELMET AND COWL. By W. M. LETTS and M. F 8. 
LETTS. Illustrated by STEPHEN REID. 5s. net. 
5. HELPERS WITHOUT HANDS. By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 


Plants We Play With. 


By H. R. ROBERTSON, R.E., R.M.S. Illustrated with 40 
Pictures (20 in Colour) by the Author. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a book for children by the well-known Fellow of the Royal 
Bociety of Painter-Etchers. Its scheme comprises a page of gos- 
siping description of the plant and the game, with figures in the 
text to shew how the game is played; some swinging rhymes that 
children easily learn by heart; a full-page drawing of the plant 
from nature, with its botanical and common name; and a full-page 
daintily coloured picture of children playing the game. 








Five Most Popular Annuals. 
CHATTERBOX. 


Cloth boards, gilt, 68.; paper boards, $s, 


416 LARGE NEARLY 300 12 COLOURED 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES, 
“ Btill holds its own as first favourite.”—Scotsman. 


SUNDAY AND EVERY DAY. 


416 LARGE 250 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 4 COLOURED 
PAGES. Paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 6s. PLATES, 

NorHina Better.—” We can imagine nothing better calculated to en- 
courage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and —. 
—Times. 


Each of these two popular Annuals forms a Children's Library 
In itself. 
FOR FOR 


sors. THE PRIZE. ciats. 


ABOUT 100 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 12 COLOURED PLATES. 
1s. 2d., 18. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
“ It would be difficult to find a better book.”—Westminster Gazettes. 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


LARGE TYPE. ABUNDANCE OF PICTURES. EASY 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. WORDS, 


“ Nothing could be better.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHATTERBOX 
NEWSBOX. 


The Little Brother of Chatterbox. 
CHATTERBOX NEWSBOX is intended to supplement 
CHATTERBOX, though it will have a new individuality of its 
own. Put shortly, its aim is to give NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
FROM EVERYWHERE. 1s. net and 13. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.O. 








LTD., 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltp, 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON. 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 


This book contains a few of the Addresses given and Sermong 
preached during the last twelve months. Among other subjects 
will be found National Freedom—National Honour—National 
Faith—Fortitude (for Boys)—Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian 
Memorial Service)—Pride, Thankfulness and Sympathy (for 
Mourners)—The Soul of a Nation, &c., &o. 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sunday in a Far 
Countpy. 


By Mrs. CECIL HOOK. Price ls. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net, 


Many heads of households have long felt the need of a handy 
volume with a reading for each Sunday which they may use when 
their households are from any cause unable to avail themselves of 
the ordinary means of grace. Mrs. Cecil Hook provides, on the 
lines of the Church’s year, just such simple readings as will be 
found attractive. A short service at the beginning of the volume 
has been added. 


Problems for Speakers, 


By the Hon. Mrs. GELL, Author of “ The Cloud of Witneas,” 
&o. Cloth boards, Is. net. 

This book is intended to spur lay speakers on religious subjects 
to greater effectiveness, and a higher standard as regards results, 
and also as a help to those who through diffidence may feel unable 
to take an active part for God. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 











BOOKS, 





MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 


Do you know what it is to have 

a perfect system of POSTAL 

SERVICE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 


Write as for particulars— 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd, 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., England 
SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 


FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 


By MISS CURRIE. 
Sole Agents : 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


BOOKS FOR XMAS & NEW YEAR. 


A New Catalogue of our lage Stock of 
Books will be sent post free on request. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvtsipE Paas (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 








w.c. 











PASS ccccccccccccccccces £12 12 0} Narrow Column(Third of Page)f4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ..... 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ....... 220 
Quarter-Page(Half-Column) 8 8 0 | Quarter Narrow Column..... 1180 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANTES. 
Outside Page ....seseees £16 16 0| Inside Page ........eeeee0> £14 14 @ 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





And all Booksellers. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.G 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


NOTE.—COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF XMAS BOOKS SENT ON APPLICATION 











—_—— 
— 


This 
Year’s 


Rackham 





Beautiful 
Gift-Books 


Illustrated in 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 3, 


CHARLES DICKENS. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR 


RACKHAM. | 6s. net. 
Also a Large Paper Edition limited to 500 copics numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium 4to. Bound 
in vellum, £2 2s. net. 








By ARTHUR RACKHAM 


MIDSU M M ER AER NIGHT’ Ss ZESOP’S FABLES Preface by ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK 
DREAM By SHAKESPEARE. G. K. CHESTERTON. Ge. net. or JS aes Introduction by 

15s. net. . QUILLER-COUCH. 

bs. 


GOLDSB LEGENDS RIP VAN WINKLE 
- By 44 INGOLDSBY. By WASHINGTON IRVING. MOTHER GOOSE 
15s. net. 15s. net. The Old Nursery Rhymes. 6s. net. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND By LEWIS CARROLL. With Proem by Austin Daiow. 














Colour By CHARLES ROBINSON By J. A. SHEPHERD 
THE SECRET GARDEN | THE FOUR GARDENS CHANTICLEER Adapted asa 
By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. Ge. By “HANDASYDE.” 6a. net. story from Rostand’s Play. 6s. net 
BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN Child Verses. By MARY CHER 
FENOLLOSA. Iustrated by Japanese Artists. 5s. net. 
A Splendid GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. rom tx 
Gift for a French of Cuarntes Rosert Dumas by PIA HEWLETT. [Illustrated in Colour by Mavaics 
Child Latav. 68, net. 
“ Everything a child’s heart could desire; ghosts, enchanters, demons and mystery.”—Speciator. 
“The Book for 
Days of Free. | LHE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS. 1, marmcuer. «. 
and Anxiety ” “ A wistful faery book, full of the right feeling, instinct with the right clfish humour, lit with fun and folly, he few Chronicle, 
ad THE KAISER’S GARLAN D. War Cartoons in Black-and- 


of To-day” 


White by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 6s. net. 


“ There has been no fue expression of hatred and contempt for the being on whose shoulders the greater blame of this Imperial 
infamy will lie.”—Nat 





A Spaniard’s 
View of the Work 
of the Huns 


A Neutral’s 
Analysis of Ger- 


man Scheming 


A 


Personal 
Narrative 


“A Splendid 
and Fascinating 
Book” 





AMONG THE RUINS. | 3; comnz carro. 3. 64. net. 


The Author, a Spanish War Correspondent, describes with a graphic pen and convincing fidelity what he saw among the 
ruins in the parts of France devastated by the Teuton Armies. 








BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER 1914. From 


the Swedish of Anton Nysrrém, and with an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
7s. Gd. net. 





WITH MY REGIMENT. 


By “ PLATOON COMMANDER.” 3s. 6d. net, 


From the Aisne to La Bassée. 











THE SOUL OF THE WAR. 


7s. 6d. net. 
“A living piece of literature—dignified, unhysterical and strong. Likely to survive as an historical document among the 
most suggestive and significant of its kind.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 4th impr. 





BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. 


“Full of colour, atmosphere, and frank, natural 
with a delicate touch of ‘ 


The Best Novels. 
‘THE BOTTLE FILLERS. 


EDWARD NOBLE. 6s. 


a, * So emphatically human, so biting in its manner, and so 
Clair de Lune’ about it. 18 | straightforward in its recital. In the last chapter of all reality 


F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. 


good writing in plenty—sunlight, moonlight, and the swect | at sea is stark naked, terrible in its intensity, enthralling and 


south.”’—The Referce. 


er ttypepenptigrehing gga fee 


never has the fullness of his powers been so forcefully demon- 
strated, The story has an exciting as well as a purely human 
interest. Mr. Phillpotts again proves himself a master of 
the dramatic, and holds the imagination with rare art.’ 


| heartaching. I doubt if anything of its kind has ever been 
better done—indeed masterly.”—Daily Chronicle. 


(Illustrated in Colour.) 
FREDERICK age 9 3s. 6d. net. 
“Has a remarkable glamour and power. . Niven has a 
singular capacity for envisagin g a scene, & Bt. and animals 
—Globe. in a few succinct words.’ -—Oteerver. 
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GIFT-BOOKS OF DISTINCTION. 





THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. By 
ERNEST C. PULBROOK. With 136 Photo- 
—_ Illustrations (chiefly full pages) selected 
rom many different parts of England. Large 
8vo. Cloth. 7s. Gd. net. 


“A delightful picture of the wonders revealed 
by a day’s country walk in any part of England.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette 
“The phctographs have been taken with a 
selective fh dgment which raises them to the level 
of works of art."— The Times. 


ASHORT HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE. 
For the use of General Readers, Students, and 
Travellers. By H. H. STATHAM, F.R.LB.A. 
With 700 Illustrations of the chief buildings 
of all Countries and Periods. Large 8vo. 
Cloth gilt. 10s. net. 

“The author's cultured and critical judgment 
has enabled him to write a book which gives a 
complete, clear, and comprehensive account of the 
nee subject such as will app2al to every educated 
person.”—The Antiquary. 


BRUGES. A Record and an Impression 
of the most beautiful Mediaeval City in Belgium. 
By MARY STRATTON. Containing 120 
remarkable Drawings of the picturesque Streets 
and Quays, &c., by CHARLES WADE. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. Price 5s. net. 


“This is a very beautiful book of the greatest 
interest. The drawings are delightful, the text 
very readable, and the format, as in all Messrs. 
Bataford's books, admirable.”— The Graphic. 





THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. An 
account of the Chief Building Types and 
Materials during Nine Centuries. By J. 
CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A With 350 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 

** It rankz as one of the best of al! introductcry 
handbooks to the study of English Churches.” 
—The Observer. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By FRANCIS BOND, M.A. With 
en. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 

8. . net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
An Analysis of the Origin and Development 
of English Church Architecture, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries. By FRANCIS BOND, M.A, 
Containing 750 pages, with 1,254 Olustrations, 
comprising Photographs, Plans, Sections, 
Diagrams, and Mouldings. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 31s. 6d. net. 

*“*It must stand for many years to come as the 
book of reference on the subject of Ecclesiastical 
Gothic in England for all architects and archaeo- 
logists.""— The Spectator. 


THE MANOR HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by 200 Drawings by SypNey R. 
JONES. Large 8vo. Art linen. 7s. 6d. net. 

** The book is so pleasant, and withal informing, 
and produced at so modest a price, that it is 
difficult not to uso language which might seem 
exaggerated concerning its merits.” 

—The Athenaeum, 





OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES 


ed to illustrate the most beautiful remains of minor 


A Series of Volumes design 


AND FARMHOUSES. 


Domestic Architecture in England. Each volume contains about 100 Plates finely 
reproduced in Collotype from specially taken Photographs, with Descriptive Notes 


and Sketches. 
1. KENT AND SUSSEX. 
2. SURREY. 
8. THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT of Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Northants, and Wor- 
cestershire. 


Crown 4to, art canvas, gilt. 


21s. net each. 


4. SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, AND 
CHESHIRE. 

56. EAST ANGLIA—Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex. 





THE ART COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY. 


A Series of Handbooks writton by experts providing information of practical value 


to Connoissours, Designers, and Students. 


Each volume forms an ideal introduction 


to its subject, and is fully illustrated by Reproductions in Colour and from Photographs. 


Large 8vo, 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. Fexn and 
YYLLIE. With 94 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Prrcy Barts. 
With 254 Lilustrations. 
OLD PEWTER. By MaLooLm BELL. With 106 
Tilustraticna. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By BERTIE WYLLIE. With 
121 Illustrations. 


cloth gilt, 


6s. net cach. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 
With 64 Llustrations. 

FRENCH FURNITURE. 
With 59 Illustration 

ours POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. P. 

NOWLES. With 54 Illustrations. 

FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By H. 

FrRaNTZ. With 77 Llustrations, 


By A. F. KeNpDRICK. 
By ANDRE SAGLIO. 





A Series of 18 Delizhtful Volumes, written by Eminent Authors, and attractively produced. 


Small 8vo, bound in blue cloth, gilt, price 2s, net each ; 


or tho set of 18 volumes, in 


h. a cloth case, price 36s. net. 


FRIENDSHIP. CLIFroRD 

THE QUEST OF THE IDEAL, GRACE Ruys, 
SPRINGTIME. C. J. Tarr. 

THE COUNTRY. Epwakp Tomas. 

THE JOY OF THE Mi tas GILBERT CANNAN, 
LOVE. GILBERT CAN 


THE MEANING OF LIFE. W. L. Courter, 
NATURE. DAVIES, 
ROMANCE. ERNEST Ruys. 


CHILDHOOD. ALIceE MEYNELL. 
TREES. ELEANOR FARJEON, 
phen ps G@. M. a FLDING. 
FLOWERS. J. Foo 
A a wt DIVINE: 
R. LEHMANN. 
FR EEDOI. A. MARTIN FREEMAN. 
SOLICITUD NORMAN GALE 
DIVINE DISCONTENT. JAMES GUTHRIS, 


ma Book for Animal Lovers. 


POETRY. ARTHUB QUILLER-CovUCcH. 


“The books themselves are physically of extreme beauty. Their very charm, if you examine It, 
is the direct result of efficiency—of purest paper, clearest type, and the symmetry that comes o 


common sense and honest craftsmanship. 
writers. 


@ very precious elixir.”—The Liverpool Courier. 


And the same ideal and practical efficiency has moved the 
The consequent sense of human sympathy—of a clear desire to render friendly ald—is certainly 


*,* To facilitate purchasers in their selection any of the above books will be sens 
ON APPROVAL through leading booksellers. 





B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94 High Holborn, London. 





NEW BOOKS. 








— — 


The Honey of Sea, By 
Maud Churton Braby, Author 
6s. 


of “Downward.” 








The Ends of the Earth. By 




















Mary Gaunt, Author of “ The 
Uncounted Cost.” 6s. 
My Childhood. By Maxim 
Gorki. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Winning Shot. By Jerome 
D. Travers, Amateur Golf 
Champion. 5s. net. 
The Real Oscar Wilde. By 


Robert Harborough Sherard. 
12s. 6d. net. 


By 


Sitio, Pierre Let. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Send ies sail new illustrated list of Gift 
Books. 
T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
8 Essex St., Londea., 














National Book Trade Provident 
Society. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 
President: WILLIAM HEINEMANN,  Erq 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis 
tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants, 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6s. 
No application for help has been 
refused. 

Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

BR. W. Tuorstoy, 


9 Walbrook, E.C. Secretary. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 





By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





A beautiful gift book 


A BOOK OF MYTHS 


By Mrs. John Lang. 


Published by JACK : 


20 Colour Plates by Helen Stratton 


Sold by all Booksellers 


7s. 6d. net 


i 
on MONDAY, 





NOTES ON PROPERTY LAW 
AND INVESTMENT. &e. ; 


Barrister at Law. 
Prospective Tenants or Purchasers of Reai Estates, Houses, xc , would 
Thete are many useful hiats to owners 
of property, forms of agreement for selling and iecting. 

Write down the Title and order at once, 


By S. FORD, 


do well to consult the above, 


of Rare Books with 
lished by R. 


branches. 
&e., &c., 
May be viewed. 


cisely, the FIR ST PORTION of the Valuable STOCK of the late Mr. 
HORNSTEIN, of 110 Victoria Street, 8.W. (Sold by Order of the London County 
and Westminster Rank, Limited, Executors of the Will of Deceased), consisting 
Coloured Plates. i 
Ackermann; Works illustrated by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, 
Coloured Costume plates ; 
(many in original state as issued). 
English and Foreign History, Voyages and Travel, 
mostly in fine bindings. 

Catalogues may be had. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The FIRST PORTION of the VALUABLE STOCK of the late Mr. 
HORNSTEIN, of 110 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W 


lS heer SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


JOSEPH 
3 will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C. 
December 13, and Four Following Days, at ONE o'clock pre- 


JOSEPH 


Fine Series of Illustrated Books pub- 


First Editions of famous English Novelista 
Fine Series of Books on Sport in all its 
Topography, 





MODERN 


ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 








ls, net (post free 1s. 4d.) at all Booksellers, or from the Publisher, 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 KING STREET, w.c. 


~ NOTICE.— The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 

yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on t 

third Saturday in yp Be. and July Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Od. each. By post, ls. 9d. 




















ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE will SELL 

AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
on MONDAY, December 20, at ONE o'clock precisely, MODERN ETCHINGS 
and LITHOGRAPHS, comprising lithographs by J. M. Whistler, from the 
collection of the late Thomas Way; etchings and lithographs, the property 
of Dr. Tait, of 48 Highbury Park, London, N. Also a collection of modera 
Sao. the property of a lady (sold on behalf of the Queen's Work for Women 
und). 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 


N 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 





_—_———————_—_—_—_— 
BY THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Crisis in Church and Nation. 
Coxtents.—Concerning Kikuyu—Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Church of England—Is the Church of England 
Worth Preserving ?—The Idea of a Catholic Church—A Better 
England. APPENDED Notes. Demy 8vo. 6d. not. 


A Short History of the Oxford 
Movement. By the Rev. 8. L. OLLARD, M.A, 


Hon. Canon of Worcostcr. 32 Illustrations. 4s. Gd. not. 

#4 serviceable, well and concisely handled account of the Movement by an 
accomplished ecclesiastical historian writing from a sympathetic point of view ; 
including an account, which previous histories of the Movement have not touched 
on quite so fully, of the Ceremonial Revival.’ —The Times. 

“Quite admirably done with felicity, and Insight, and learning, and sym- 
pathy."—-Church Times. ’ 

“The two requisites for writing a good book are knowledge and enthusiasm, 
and Canon Ollard, in relation to the Oxford Movement, possesses both In a 
very high degree. Indeed, we doubt if any one knows, or ever has known, as 
much about it aa he.”"—The Guardian. 


A Short History of the Evan- 


> 
gelical Movement. By the Right Hon. 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 20 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
“a charming book. Mr. Russell has all the gifts necessary to make an ideal 
historian of the Evangelical Movement. ... 4 A book of ecclesiastical history 
written without a single uncharitable word or a single harsh judgment.” 


— Manchester Guardian. 
—————_——_————— : _ az 
“And Mary Sings Mapnificat. 
A Christmas Thought. By the Von. E. E. 
HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. With 6 Illustrations 
in Colour by Liz1an J. Pocock. Paper boards, 18. 6d. net. 
* .,. charming reading, alike Im its grace and diction, the poetic character 
ef its thonght, and the breadth of the knowledge that it displays.”—G@uardian. 


~————”:s ‘PHIRD EDITION. 


Christmas Thoughts. By the Most Rev. 
J. H. BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Dublin. 
loth, 1s. net. 

“Full of good things, touch'ng Iife on all sides.” —Guardian. 


~—s« FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Russian Life To-day. By the Right Rev. 
HERBERT BURY, D.D. 278 pages. 32 Illustrations 
and Map. 3s. 6d. not. _ 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret 
Street, London, W.; and 9 High St., Oxford. 


A AUNSE 


SSS —=—=—=—=—== 


MAUNSEL. 


THE FAMOUS CITIES OF IRELAND. Written 
by STEPHEN GWYNN and Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt Irish Design, 5s. net. 

A companion book to the “ Fair Hills of Ireland,” carrying further the 

Game idea. 

IMAGINATIONS AND REVERIES by A. E. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound with his “ Collected Poems.” 5s. net. 
IRISH ECLOGUES. By EDWARD E. LYSAGHT. 

Quarter Parchment, 3s. net. 

THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. A New 
Volume of Poems by DARRELL FIGGIS, Author of “ Jacob Elthorn,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

JOHN FERGUSON. A Play in Three Acts by ST. JOHN 
G. ERVINE. ‘s. net. 

MY LITTLE FARM. By “PAT,” Author of “Economics 


for Irishmen” and “ The Sorrows of Ireland.” 3s. 6d. net. 




















IRISHMEN OF TO-DAY. 
A Serics of books dealing with the lives and works of notable Irishmen 
of to-day. 2s. 6d. net each Volume. 
A. E. (George W. Russell). By Darrecy Fiacis. 
W. B. YEATS. By J M. Hove. 
SIR EDWARD CARSON. By Sr. Joun G. Ervryz, 


THE MODERN RUSSIAN LIBRARY. 


Translations from the best modern Russian Writera, 
Each Volume crown Svo. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BET, AND OTHER STORIES. By ANTON 
TCHEKOV. Trans!ated by J. MIDDLETON MuRRY and S. S. KOTELIANSKY. 
WITH A DIPLOMA. By V. Il. NEMIROVITCH-DAN- 


TCHENKO. Translated by W. J. STANTON Pyper. 


2s. SERIES OF FICTION. 
MRS. MARTIN'S MAN. By Sr. Jouy G. Ervixe. 
THE BLIND SIDE OF THE HEART. By F. E. Cricutox. 
COUNTRYMEN ALL. By Karaantwwe Tray. 
SOURIS. By Fay Myppterox. 
THE ONE OUTSIDE. By Mary Frezrarnics. 








" MAUNSEL & CO. LTD. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.; 96 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 











SKEFFINGTONS’ CHRISTMAS LIST. 


GIFT BOOK by Rev. J. P. SHAWCROSS, M.A. 
THIS DAY. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


The Daily Bi h 
e Daily biographer (for 1916). 
A Short Biography for Every Day In the Yeor. This very original book 
contains a short but interesting and accurate Biography of some eminent 
x rson for every day in the whole year. The dates are fixed by the birth or 
eath of each subject. It is a book of deep interest and full of information, 





By MALCOLM STARK. TIIS DAY. Price 5s. net. 


The Pulse of the World. 


Forty Years of Fleet Street Memories. The long and honourable con- 
nection of the Author with the Glasgow Herald, and his work in Fleet 
Street for more than forty years, render this book of reminiscences and 
anecdotes one of singular interest. 

(Vide the many long and remarkable Press Notices of this book.) 


By Rev. J. R. LEEMING. THIS DAY. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Stephen Langton, Hero of Magna Charta, 1215 A.D, 


700th Anniversary, 1915 A.D. An intensely interesting History of 
Archbishop Stephen Langton and the great Magna Charta. 


JUST OUT. By the Rev. B. G. BOURCHIER, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, and Chaplain to H.M. Forces. Price 2s. 6d. net, 


“For All We Have and Are.” 


10 WAR ADDRESSES, with Preface by General SMITH-DORRIEN. 
Why am I a Soldier ?—How ought I to Fight ?—What does God think 
of the War ’—The War and Religion—Is England worth dying fer ’— 
Conscription or Voluntary Service ?—When shall we make Peace ?—The 
V.C. or Death, etc., ete. Second Impression. 


THIS DAY. By ARTHUR ©. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. Price 6d. net. 


“Criticism” as Made in Germany and 


1. “ A Good Conceit of Ourselves.” 


Common Sense. 2. “ Historical Criticism.” 


The Golden Image. 


JUST OUT. By the Rev. E. J. NURSE, Rector of Windermere. Price 2s. net. 


Prophecy and the War. 


Seven Remarkable Prophecies on the War. This volume, which has 
proved so unusually striking and interesting, includes The Divine Potter 

oulding the Nations—Ths Return of the Jews to Paiestine—The Four 
World-Empires Foretold by Daniel—The Downfall of the Turkish Empire 
—The Desolation and Restoration of Jerusalem—The Second Com.ng— 
The Miliennium, Third Impression. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HARPER’S 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


8 COMPLETE STORIES. 


60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contributions by 
Mary E. Wilkins. Marie Van Vorst. 
R. le Gallienne. John Burroughs. 
Norman Duncan. 


Basil King. 
Margaret Cameron. 
Marie Manning. 





A New Volume by MARGARET DELAND. 
Around Old Chester. 6s. 


There is charm and grace in every line, and a lively interest 
is found in each episode as the chronicle unfolds. 


The Bachelors. 6s. W. 0. Orcutt. 
With a tropical background, the clever, witty dialogue of 
old college classmates, the love story moves quickly through 
mystery and intrigue, 


H.R. 6s. Edwin Lefevre. 
A story of ambitions and unconventional ways of realising 
them—and of bright imagination in a work-a-day world, 


The Rainbow Trail. 6s. Zane Grey- 
An invigorating story of rapid movement and adventure 
in the spacious open-air setting of the Arizona border. 


The Trail of the Hawk. 6s. Sinclair Lewis.: 


The exuberance of youth adds exhilaration to this story of 
love and daring with its stirring pictures of the aviator’s 
adventures, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., W. 
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A WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
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Ww: suggest that there can be no better Christmas or New Year 

present in War Time than an Annual Subscription to the 

‘¢ SPECTATOR.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to 
a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country, 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to The Manager, The ‘‘Srecraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will be 
forwarded post free to any address, 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s, 
for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “ Specrator” as a Christmas present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor 
has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader has 
finished with the ‘‘ Specraror” it will give equal pleasure to those 
to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the ‘‘ Specraror” 
that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like 
a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque for 
£1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘Sprcraror,’ 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Yearly 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... -. £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, ‘America, France, "India a, ’ China, 
_ Fagen, &e. . : ; se ee oe - °—— * 6S 


To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR, " 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” sent for one 
year to 





ot state Title, Sead Name 


Mr., Mrs., or 
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Some MILLS 


& BOON Seasonable Books 








France at Bay. 
By CHARLES DAWBARN. Crown 
8vo. 58. not. 
"Deeply interesting.”"—Daily News. 
“A brilliant book—just what is wanted.” 
—Times, 
“There are few aspects of the character and life 
ef France as disclosed by her great emergency 
that do not receive a clarifying and helpful 
{ilumination from Mr. Dawbarn’s sympathetic 
fosight and flexible gift of portraiture.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





My Japanese Year. 
By T. H. SANDERS. With an 
Illustration in 4 Colours and 32 in 
Duotone from Photographs. Demy 
8vo. 10s. Gd. not. 
“The photographs are almost as interesting as 
the letterpress.”"—Scotsman. 
“Can be heartily recommended as a genuine 


gecord of the impressions of an Intelligent and 
wnprejudiced witness.’’—Standard. 


“ Perfectly frank and impartial.” 
—Daily Chrontels. 





A Book of Great Charm. 2/6 net. 


My Russian Year. 


By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. Frontispiece. 


“TI have never read a book on Russia which 
gives such intimate and interesting, and at the 
game time vivid, pictures of the social, domestic, 
political, and ecclesiastical life of Russia.”"—T'ruth, 

“Tt is the best work of its kind I have seen for 
years.” —Punch. 

“Full of anecdote, sometimes indeed of gossip, 
but it ts first-hand anecdote and the characteristic 

lp which comes to the cars of a man who 
has lived in the country and understood its 
people. ... Mr. Reynolds has succeeded in 
drawing a truthful and impartial picture of the 
‘ordinary Russian.” —T'imes. 


A Little Book for those 


who Mourn. 
Compiled by MILDRED CARNEGY. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; Lambskin, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


A little volume for those in sorrow, chosen with 
eare and sympathy. 


The New Russia: 


From the White Sea to the Siberian Steppe. 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. With 93 
Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 
16s. net. 

“This very interesting book.”— Spectator. 

“Page after page discloses a homely and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the habits and thoughts 
of Russians of every stock.’’—Times. 

“ Piquant impressions of the Russian disposition 
the whole narrative is engaging to those who 
have a compartment of their minds devoted to 
the present and future of Russia.” s 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Lethbridge’s cheery and glowing pages 
should have a great effect when the war is over in 
stimulating both the tourists and the merchandise 
of this country to enter Russia. Altogether an 
attractive book.”—Evening Standard. 

“How delightful it has been to go through 
Russia in the companionship of Mr. Lethbridge 
on pleasure beat. “The New Russia’ is a most 
interesting and useful book, as guide, philosopher, 
and friend.”—Daily Telegraph. 











Switzerland in Winter. 


By WILL and CARINE CADBY. 
With 60 Photographs by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo. net. 


This is a lightly written and entertaining descrip- 
tion of all that has to do with the life led by 
Winter visitors to Switzerland. It treats in a 
comprehensive way of such varied subjects as 
journeys, sports, indoor life, expenses, and climate, 
and has two carefully written chapters on the 
important subject of where to go. 


To those who know Switzerland in Winter this 
book will be welcome, and to al! those who are 
contemplating their first visit it will be indispen- 
sable, as it contains the condensed essence of the 
writers’ fourteen years’ experience. From the 
study of its pages the intending traveller may 
easily decide nich is the Winter centre best 
sulted to his individual taste and pocket. 

The illustrations are a feature in themselves. 
Besides a number of half-page photographs which 
amplify the text, there are thirty full-page illustra- 
fons. These are by no means entirely topographi- 
cal; the originals of many have been exhibited 
at the leading International Shows, and most 
photographers are familiar with Will Cadby’s 
pictorial snow photography. 


Deportmental Ditties. 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Profusely 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. F cap. 
8vo. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Harry Graham certainly has tho knack.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


invariably 





“All clever, generally flippant, 
amusing.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Canned Classics, and 
Other Verses. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author 

of ‘‘ Deportmental Ditties,” ‘* The 
Bolster Book,” &c., &o. ‘Profusely 
Illustrated by Lzwis Baumer. Crown 
4to, 38. Gd. net. Also Feap. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

“ As fresh as ever.””—T'imes, 

“One long delight:"—Evening Standard. 


The Bolster Book. 


A Book for the Bedside. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of 
** Deportmental Ditties.” Frontis- 
iece by Lewis Baumer. Fourth 
dition. Fceap. 8vo, 38. 6d. nob. 
Popular Edition, 1s. net. 


“ Humorists are our benefactors, and Captain 
Graham, being not only a humorist, but an in- 
ventor of humour, fs dearer to me than that 
‘sweet Tuxedo Girl’ of a famous son , who, 
‘though fond of fun,” is ‘ never rude.” boldly 
assume that Biffin, like ‘the Poet Budge’ and 
Hosea Biglow, is a ventriloquist’s doll—a doll 
more amusing than any figure likely to one 
in the of such dull persons as could be 
put to sleep by articulate laughter.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Most refreshingly and delightfully funny.” 
—Datly Graphic. 











Nerves and the Nervous. 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. (Lond.). 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. Gd. net. 

“One of the most refreshing books published 
for some time. Dr. Ash not only probes into 
exactly what one feels one is nervous or 
worried, but the treatment is so free from fads 
that it does even an unnervy person good.” 

—Daily Exprese. 


Mental Self-Help. 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. (Lond. 
Assistant Physician Italian Hospi 
London; Physician for Nervous 
Diseases to the Kensington and 
Fulham General Hospital; Author 
of ‘‘Nerves and the Nervous.” 
Crown 8vo. 238. 6d. net. 

“A lucid little book. His style is clear and 

convincing.” —Athenaum. 








The Cheapest and most charming Children’s book 
of the Season. Worth twice the price. 
—Vide The Trade. 


THE DOLLS’ DAY 


1s. 6d. net. 


Dally Graphic says: ‘‘ Wonderland through the 
Camera. Mrs. Carine Cadby has had the charming 
idea of telling in ‘ The Dolls’ Day * exactly what a 
little girl who was very fond of dolls dreamed that 
her dolls did when they had a day off. Belinda 
the golden-haired, and Charles the chubby, and 
their baby doll disappeared from their cradles 
while their protectress Stella was dozing. They 
roamed through woods and pastures new; they 
— | came to disaster with a strange cat; they 
found a friendly Brother Rabbit and a squirrel 
that showed them the way home. In short, they 
wandered through a child's homely fairyland and 
came back safely to be put to bed at night. It is 
a protty phantasy. but it Is given an unexpected 
alr of reality by the very clever photographs with 
which Mr. Will Cadby points the moral and adorns 
the tale. In them the dolls are so cleverly posed 
that they look quite as lively and quite as much 
alive as little Stella thought them. The combina- 
tion makes one of the most unusual and pretty 
gift books of tha season.” 


Post Free is. 9d. from all Booksellers, #0. 
Please write for a Prospectus. 





JACK LONDON 


The Author with the War Time Sales. 


MILLS and BOON have just ready :-— 
THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER. 
(First time in cheap form.) Is, net. 
THE SCARLET PLAGUE. 
(Entirely new.) ts. net. 
(Never before published.) 


The VALLEY OF THE MOON. 530 pp. 
“A novel to be read many many oe. 
— r. 
(Be sure to see the Jury film.) 
6s. and ts. net cloth 
LOST FACE (Stories) 6s. ” 
THE JACKET (The Star Rover) 6s. eo 
THE IRON HEEL (Shortly) is. net 
THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE Gs, 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 6s. and Is. net 

THE HOUSE OF PRIDE $8. oo 
THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS 1» 
THE ROAD 1. we oo 
AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH 10, os 


(See the Jury film.) 
A SON OF THE SUN 
SMOKE BELLEW 
SOUTH SEA TALES Geaandis. . » 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS Giandis. . « 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST (8. oo 
THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK 18. o oo 


THE NEW JAOGK LONDON SOUVENI 
Post Free Everywhere. 


Gs.and is. ,, 
Os.andis. ., 





MRS. JACK LONDON’S 


VOYAGING IN WILD SEAS 

Or a Woman Among the Head-Hunters 

A Narrative of the Vere of the *‘ Snark “in the 
Years 1907-1909. 


Profusely Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“There is not a dull page in the book. It 
alive with _—— — : one ae —, 
through, and presents an ebsorbing picture. 
_ Graphic. 





SELLING IN THOUSANDS 
Is. each, postage Sd. 
“THE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME (Novel of 
¥). 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE. Victor Bridges. 

PAN’S Remarkable Novel WHITE HEAT. 

*WITHIN THE LAW (Novel of Play). 

THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA. 1. A. R. Wylie, 

H. W. C. Newte’s SPARROWS. 

Arthur Applin’s SISTER SUSIE—SPINSTER, 

SHOP GIRLS. Arthur Applin. 

Sophie Cole's ISOBEL IN WARDOUR STREET. 

Loulse Gerard's A TROPICAL TANGLE, 

j. E. Buckrose’s DOWN OUR STREET, 

W. B. Trite’s LIFE. 

Sophie Cole's IN SEARCH OF EACH OTHER, 
*Sce the magnificent films. 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CONSTABLE’S BOOKS. 


John HAY. Life & Letters. 2 vols. 21s. net. 


Development of EUROPEAN Nations, 
1870-1914. Holland Rose. 7s. 6d. net. 


Day by Day with the Russian Army. By 
Bernard PARES. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Hilltop on THE MARNE. Aldrich. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Geographical Aspectsof BALKAN Problems. 
Newbigin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Attila and THE HUNS. 


6s. net. 
War and Christianity by SOLOVYOF. 
¢s. 6d. net. 


Troubled Tranton. 


A Little House in War Time. 
and Egerton CASTLE. 6s. 


DELANE of “ The Times.” 
Cook. 5s. net. 





Edward Hutton. 


By W.E. Norris. 6s. 
By Agnes 


By Sir Edward 


The Works of GEORGE MEREDITH. 
STANDARD EDITION. 9 Vols. Now 
Ready. 6s. each. 





LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 








James Clarke & Co.’s List. 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF MYSTICISM. 
By E. HERMAN. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

* A comprehensive study by a writer of learning and ability for whom the 
Christian doctrine of redemption is the true formative principle of 
mysticism, and its vital impulse the soul's experience rence Othe Te on. 

—The Times 


“J.B.” J. BRIERLEY, His Life and Work. 
By H. JEFFS, Author of “‘ The Art of Exposition,” &c. Large crown 
8vo, photogravure and other portraits, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Mr. Jeffs gives an excellent La hong a of the man and his work, . . very 
{nteresting and profitable reading.""—Westminster Gazette. 
* Excellent biography . - Mr. Jeffs’ tribute to on memory of his friend 
is as able as it is gencrous. "Liverpool Post. 











The First of an Important New Series of Volumes on ““THE HUMANISM 
QF THE BIBLE,” Edited by Professor JOHN E. McFADYEN, D.D., and 
DAVID RUSSELL SCOTT, M.A. 

PESSIMISM AND LOVE IN ECCLESIASTES 

AND THE SONG OF SONGS. 
With Translations from the same. By DAVID RUSSELL SCOTT, M.A., 
late Pusey and Ellerton Scholar in the ~ ‘opeee of Oxford. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“The first volume promises well for the ‘enten’ "—The Times. 
**Extremely interesting and able expositions . . . attractive and valu- 
able. Mr. Scott is hearti =* be congratulated on the striking success 


of his opportune work, both as a translator and expositor.” 
— Dundee e Advertiser. _ 


Oar T mane ae : A Help to Doubters. 
HORTON, M.A., D.D., Author .. “My Belief,” &o. 
A te, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
** Full of ins‘ght and charm is Dr. Horton's clear and convincing expos!- 
tion. __ Extreme ely interesting and helpful.""— Literary World. 





Large 





THE APPEAL OF JESUS. 
Ry T. S. CAIRNCROSS, B.D., Author of “ The Making of a Minister,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. net. 
“There are many good points in this book.”"—Record. 
“ae si ingularly able b book.” "—Life of Faith, 


SIR GALAHAD. 
By JAMES BURNS, M.A., Author of 
hotogravure frontispiece of Watts’s famous pic 
Bound in khaki cloth, Is. 
** Should have a brac ring and ‘stimulating effect.” ae Aberdeen | Journal. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. The Ideal Book for 
the Nursery. 
Four coloured plates on art paper, 200 other pictures by Nursery 
Favourites, and printed in colour throughout. Pictorial boards, var- 
nished, 8s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
* Youn g children trained ‘to look at things in the spirit of the Rosebud 
will never "find the world a dull or sorry Place.” a estminster Gazette. 








“ The Happy Warrior.” With 
ure, “‘ Sir Galahad.” 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 135 & 14 Fleet Street, London. 


— q 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S _Ust, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LORD OF ALL GOOD LIFE, 


A Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of Hig 
Church, 
By DONALD HANKEY. 
“ An abl ing into b; 
west Fw and ing to go! sing n Sh with his head full of theology must be. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A PASSING IN JUNE, 1915, 
A MASQUE FROM THE TRENCHES. 
With Three Illustrations by VALERrE BakEWELr, 
(Reprinted from the Spectator.) 
Small 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Crowd in Peace and War. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

An endeavour to deal in popular language with the relations of th 
individual to the crowd, and of crowds to one another. The writes 
discusses the broad questions of morality, religion, government, 
socialism, war, education, and so forth from a novel point of view, 
and illustrates his remarks by numerous tales and citations from 
authors ancient and rm. 


From Doubt to Faith. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. net, 
In this book Mr. Hutchinson attempts to help the agnostic in his 
doubts and difficulties, and to give a very simple record of the meana 
by which those problems were solved and faith in oe 
reached by one who had long been an agnostic. 


The War and the Kingdom of God. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. By THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
the Rev. Canon H. L. Goupag, AFTER THE WAR. By the 








D.D. > 
THE HUMILIATION OF WAR. By Rev. Canon Hamsr Scors 

the | Rev. Canon PETER GREEN, HOLLAND, D.D. 

: y THE PRAYERS OF THE CHURCH 
THE CHURCH’S WITNESS IN : a 

WAR TIME, By the Rev. IN TIME OF WAR. By the 

Canon J. G. Smmpson, D.D. Rev. Canon H. L. Govper, - 


. a with an Introduction by, the Rev. G. K. 
BELL, M.A., Resident Chaplain to the Archbishop ‘i 
Canterbury. © Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





A Fortnight at the Front. 
By the BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. With 4 Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“ As a tonic for depression and an inspiration for self-sacrifice 
and hard work at home this sympathetic little book deserves to be 
circulated od by the hundred thousand. "—DAILY GraPuio, 


Ina French Military Hospital. 
By DOROTHY | CATOR. Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of Pre- 
historic Art. 
By ERNEST A. PARKYN, M.A., F.R.A.I. With 16 Plates 
and numerous other Illustrations. $8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Parkyn is to be congratulated on his quite admirable 
volume. - «+ From the point of view of the historian as of 
the artist the book is entirely satisfactory. It gives to both the 
material for which historical, philosophic, and artistic theories 


can be enumerated for what they are worth.” 
__—ConrTemPorary REVIEW. _ 


Cone ee ent Old and New. 
By H. G. DWIGHT. With 190 Illustrations. 8vo. 


Songs from the South. 
By JOHN ERNEST ADAMSON, Director of Education, 
Transvaal. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
__A book of original verses mainly on South African subjects. _ 








21s. net 


Practicable Socialism. 
Papers by the late Canon S. A. and Mrs. 8S. A. BARNETT. 
NEW SERIES. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“In the deepest sense of the word this book is a book abouts 


education, the education of rich and poor for the profit of both.” 
—Dairy TELEGRAPH, 


NEW FICTION. 


The Play-Acting Woman. 
By GUY FLEMIN Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Double Road. 
By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of “ The House of Peace,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 
This story aims at illustrating the contrast between the path of 
one seeking the mystical union with God and that of the seeker of the 
marvellous and occult, 


The Anvil of Chance. 


England Life. 
By GERALD CHITTENDEN. With a Frontispiece im 
Colour by W. ©. RICE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





A Story of New 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





THE DARDANELLES: 
Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 


Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, R.L 
With 30 Full-page Plates in Colour, reproduced from Water- 
Colour Drawings made on the spot, and a number of Black- 
and-White Illustrations. Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 
“As practically the first colour recori of the war, Mr. Wilkinson's volume 
es as a timely Christmas gift, welcome for its artistic merits no less than 
for its contribution to history.’’"—Daily Graphic. 


Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 
JUST PUBLISHED. a 


WITH BOTHA IN THE FIELD. 


By MOORE RITCHIE. Fully Ulustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The author was a member of General Botha’s Bodyguard. 
Tn Four Volumes. 4to (12}in. by 10in.). With gilt top. £6 6s. not. 
Orders will only be accepted for the Set of Four Volumes, but they may 

be paid for as delivered at £1 11s, 6d. each net. 
Vol. I. With 20 Plates showing 143 Figures. [ Ready. 
Vol. II. With 20 Plates docieg 87 Figures. [Just Published. 
Vol. III. in the Spring of 1916. Vol. IV. in the Autumn of 1916, 


BRITISH BIRDS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 80 Plates in Colour, showing over Four Hundred Species. 
Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 
“From an illustrative point of view, the most authoritative book on our 
birds in existence. . . . The pictures aro nobly reproduced.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS BOOK for 1915. 


THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINE. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “The Book of the Blue Sea.” 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 38 Illustrations in Black-and-White 
by Stantey L. Woop. Crown 8vo, gilt top. 5s. net. 

—_ 








‘This book, with Mr. Stanley Wood's illustrations, 
is one that the happy recipient, if he would finish it uninter- 
rupted, would do well to keep out of his elders’ way.’’—Queen. 
Our debt to Sir Honry Newbolt grows with every year. 
. This time it is a book about soldiers, and though it is written 
tor boys, will be read with delight by ‘ grown-ups ’ as well.” 
—~Spectator. 


By GEORGE 5S. ELGOOD. 
SOME ENGLISH GARDENS. 


With Notes by GertrupE JEKYLL and 50 Plates in Colour. 
Royal 4to (14in. by 10in.). 42s. net. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


With Notes by the Artist and 52 Plates in Colour. 
(l4in. by 10in.). 42s, net. 


Oi complete « collection of the FAIRY BOOK SERIES ought 
to be found in every well-regulated nursery.’’—The een. 
25 Volumes. Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black- oe White. 





Royal 4to 








The Blues Fairy Book The True Story Boo 

The Red Fairy Book The Red True Story ‘nook 

The Green Fairy Book The All Sorts of Stories Book 

The Yellow Fairy Book The Strange Story pees 

The Pink Fairy Book The Animal Story Boo 

The Grey Fairy Book The Red peck, 0 } Steries 
The Violet Fairy Book The Arabian Nights 

The Crimson Fairy Book The Book of Romance 

The Orange Fairy Book The Red Romance Book 

The Brown Fairy Book The Book ¢ Princes and Princesses 


Book of Heroes 


The Olive Fairy Book 
Book of Saints and Heroes 


The Lilac Fairy Book 
The Blue Poetry Book 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MORRIS 








POCKET EDITIONS. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
3s. net each volume. 
The Sundering Flood. 2 Volumes. 


A Dream of John Ball, and A King’s 
Lesson 


Tale cf the House of the bt aga 
he Roots of the Mountains. Ppa 
Volumes. (Not sold none The e Lite and Death of Jason. 
The Story of the Glittering Plain, Poems by the 
The Wood Beyond the World. The Pil oy of ‘Base, and Charts for 
The Weill at the World’s End. 2 Socia —— 
The tite yy Willlam Morris. By 
bs © Water of the Wondrous Isles. 2 J. Mackall. 2 Volumes. 
volumes. (Not sold separately.) (Not "oid separately.) 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


ORIGINAL Eprrion. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Pocket Epirion, with ietcodastien by ANDREW LANG, and Portrait, 
Foap. » orn “ top, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

¢ Illustrations in’ Colour, ‘and numerous Illustrations in 
Black- +. fl pas net. 


(Not sold separately .) 
News from Nowhere. (Also issued in 
aper covers, price 1s. net.) 


Volumes. (Not sold separately.) 








COLLECTED EDITION. 


THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 10 vols. (Works 
9 Vols., Life 1 vol.). 8vo. £3 15s. net. 
The ‘‘ Works ” only will also be supplied, price £3 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus sent on application. 


THE LIFE OF WALTER BAGEHOT. 


By his Sister-in-Law (Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON). With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. (Jn the original binding.) 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net (1914). 

** At last wo have a uniform edition, well printed and indexed, 
and including Mrs. Barrington’s ‘ Life,’ which is indispensable 
for reference as to the facts of his career. But the new edition 
has better claims on our regard than its satisfactory form ; 
it contains more Bagehot than ever wo had before, and any 
one who loves literature will inevitably want all the Bagehot 
he can got.’ ’—Spectator. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Combats Works. 


“ALBANY” EDITION, With 12 Portraits 
6d. cach, or £2 2s. the Set. 
Vols. -VI.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 
THE SECOND. 
Vols. VII.-X.—-ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 


niform w th the above 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By SIR G. O, 


TREVELYAN, Bart. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
History of England, from the Accession 


of James II. POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
e ssays ,, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
OPULA 


EDITION. Crown 8vo. . 6d. 
“SILV ER LIBRARY ”" EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 


to the “Lays.” Crown 8vo. %s. 6d 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, &c. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
— | Seamen in the Sixteenth 


PY. Crown 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net, 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 


4 vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 
“POCKET LIBRARY” EDITION. 6 vols. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. met 


; leather, 3s. net 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the > Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. crown 8vo. 65s. net 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
The Student’s History | of England. 


With 378 Llustrations. Crown 8vo. 
JULIAN CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Successors of Drake. 
With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
England in the Mediterranean. 
3-1713. 2 vols. S8vo. 24s. net. 
England in the Seven Years’ War. 
14 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. net. 
The Campaign of Trafalgar. 
With 13 Charts and Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Some Fusnetgees of Maritime Strategy. 
vo. 4 


“ a history which ts quite the best and most sulted to a private library of any 
before the public.""-——Globe. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 

In TWELVE VOLUMES. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. neteach, or in SETS at £4 10s. net, 

Vol. I.—To 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 

Vol IL—1066to1216. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A. 

Vol. IIL.—1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 

Vol; IV.—1377 to 1485. By O. OMAN, M.A. 

Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A, 

Vol. VI.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD, ‘MA. 

Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. By F. OC. MONTAGUE, M.A. 

Vol. VIII.—1660 to 1702. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A, 

Vol. IX.—1702 to 1760. By I. 8. LEADAM, M.A. 

Vol. X.—1760 to 1801. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 

Vol. XI.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, D.C.L., 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 

Vol. XIL—1837 to 1901. By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., and "LLOYD 





12 vols. large crown Sve, 


16s, 


21s, 








C. SANDERS, B.A. 





te by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 


By I. B. GUESHOFP, late Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria. Translated by C. C. MINCOFF. 
The author, as Bulgarian Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, initiated and con- 
ducted the negotiations that led to the formation 
of the Balkan League. He here relates the true 
and complete story of those events. 2s. 6d. net. 


LADY KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY: 


THE JOURNALS OP. Edited by JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). These journals 
give a vivid picture at first hand of the leading 
political and social society of London in the 
seventies and eighties. They also contain ani- 
mated descriptions of life at Balmoral, Windsor, 
Osborne, and Frogmore, as well as journeys to 
Berlin, Potsdam, and Silesia. Illustrations. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, the only accre- 
dited American Correspondent at the British 
Front. 6s. net. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 


Vols. III. and IV. of Professor G. BALDWIN 
BROWN’S great work, dealing with Anglo- 
Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period, are 
now ready. ‘They are fully illustrated with 
reproductions in colour and half-tone. 

21s. net each. 


THE CHARM OF IRELAND. 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON. With many 
illustrations from photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


RURAL SANITATION xi: TROPICS. 


From notes and observations on the Malay 
Peninsula, in Panama, and other lands. By 
MALCOLM WATSON, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. 12s. net. 


RECENT NOTABLE BOOKS. 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY AND ART. 


By Mrs. J. P. RICHTER. Illustrations. 21s. net. 


JOHN AND SARAH, Duke and Duchess 


of Marlborough, 1660-1744. By J. STUART 
REID, D.C.L. With an Introduction by the 
Duke of Marlborough, K.G. Illustrations. 16s. net. 


BERNADOTTE. 1763-1709. By p. PLUN- 


KET BARTON. Illustrations. 15s. net. 


EMMA DARWIN. A Century of Family 
Letters, 1792-1896. Edited by her daughter, 
HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD. 2 vols. Ilus- 
trations. 21s. net. 








POEMS NEW AND OLD. y sir Henry 


NEWBOLT. Complete Poetical Works in one 
5s. net. 


THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE. 


An account of the origins and the conduct of 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
6s. net. 


volume. 


the Great War. 
Bart., M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 








es 


LIFE JOTTINGS 


of an Old Edinburgh Citizen. By Sm Jomn H. A. Macpon. 
E.ck. (Lord Kingsburg, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, With faeries 
after Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s portrait, and 25 other {illustrations in on 
gravure. Quarto, £16 pages, buckram, 10s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


Translated from the Italian. Edited by Hexry Epwarp, Cardinal Manno’ 
With 8 illustrations in colour by F. CayLEY RoBrnsoy, also illuminations ing 
richly decorated boards. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


MAKERS OF THE KIRK 


A History of the Church In Scotiand. By T. Ratciirre Banvery 
author of “‘ Reminiscences of Old Scota Folk.’ With 24 portraits and repre: 
ductions from old engravings. Extra crown 8vo, 320 pages, buckram, 6s. net, 


LAVENGRO 


By GEorGE Borrow. With 12 illustrations in colour by EpMUND J. SULZIVAR, 
Extra crown 8vo, 620 pages, buckram, 5s. net; in Persian yapp leather, 7s. 6d. ne&® 


GREY OLD GARDENS SERIES 


A series of beautifully illustrated books intended for all who have felt the “ roman 
tic suggestiveness ” of an old garden. Decorative boards, by Jrssiz M. Kusa, 
equare Svo, 200 pages, 3s. 6d. net ; in leather, 5s. net. 


CORNERS OF GREY OLD GARDENS. Aselection of essays expressive of the 
antique ’” charm of the purest of human pleasures 5 ey mg + from 
John Gerard in the sixteenth century, to Richard Le Gallienne in the twentieth 
century, with 8 illustrations in colour by MARGARET A. WATERFIELD. 


A BOOK OF OLD SUNDIALS. A selection of nearly 350 inscriptions from 
old sundials, with an introductory essay by LaunceLor Cross. 8 illustrations 
in. colour by ALFRED RAWLINGS, and $4 drawi by WARRINGTON Hoae of the 
finest remaining examples of old sundials in this country. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE 


By 14n Hay, author of “ Pip,” “ The Right Stuff,” &c. With 12 filustrations 
in colour by Lewis BavmER of Punch. Extra crown 8vo, 312 pages, buckram, 
bs. net ; in yapp leather, 7s8.6d.net. Uniform with other Volumes of 


LIFE AND GHARACTER SERIES 


With illustrations in colour by Eminent Artists. Buckram, 5s. net. 


LIGHTER Sipr oF ENGLISH Lirz. By F. Frankfort Moore. Illus. by Belcher, 
ENGLIsH CountTRY Lire. By Walter Raymond. 
ENGLISH CHARACTER. By ‘* Sub Rosa.” 
ENGLISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Mary E. Mitford. 
IRISEMEN ALL. By George A. Birmingham. Illus. by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A, 
THE LIGHTER SIDR OF IRisH Lirk. By George A. Birmingham. 
Trish LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 




















REMINISCENCES OF OLD Scots FoLK. THE Provost. By John Galt. 
ANNALS OF THE ParisH. By John Galt. Illus. by Henry W. Kerr, RSA, 
THE KIRK AND ITs WORTHTES. MaNsig Wavcn. By D. M. Moir, 
ScorrisH Ligu aND CHARACTER. By Ye 


Catalogue of publications on application to 


T. N. FOULIS, Publisher, London, 


———ST—Ts 


FromSmith, Elder, & Co.'s List. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


By Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. New Edition, mostly re- 
written and greatly enlarged. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
Small demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

** May indeed be added to, but will never be finally super. 
seded. The historian of the future will have to consult, Pret 
among all authorities, the rich and overflowing chapters of Sir 
Sidney Lee.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS: 


THE PRAYER BOOK VERSION CORRECTED. The 
text prepared by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, 
K.C. Foolseap 8vo. 28, net. 
** A text of the Prayer Book Psalms which by a few altera- 
tions clears up obscurities and makes difficulties disappear. We 
commend this little book.’"—Church Times. 


OUR INDIANS AT MARSEILLES. 
By MASSIA BIBIKOFF. Translated by LEONARD 


HUXLEY. With an Introduction by MAURICE BARRES. 
With 50 page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


[Just ready. 
EPHEMERA. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGB, Author of ‘‘ The Imperial 
Organisation of Trade,” &c. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. [Just ready, 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 


By BOYD CABLE. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
[Second large Edition just ready. 








** Will be read and re-read in countless homes, One chapter 
especially, called ‘The Mine,’ is really a short war-story of 
which any writer in Europe might be oo For this alone 
‘Between the Lines’ would be a book that no one should 


miss.""— Punch. 


London ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Six Portraits of Rabindranath 
Tagore. By W. ROTHENSTEIN. Reproduced in 
Collotype. With Note by MAX BEERBOHM. Imperial 

¢  4to. ‘108. net. 











The Caliphs’ Last Heritage, travels 
in the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK SYKES, 
Bart., M.P. With Lllustrations and Maps. 8vo. 20s. not. 


Eventrnc Stranparp.—“ One of the most fascinating books of 
history and travel we have read this tong tis time,” 

















STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. ; 
The Way of Martha and the Way 


of Mary. by sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
‘“‘With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &o. With 
Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 
Tax Scotsman.—‘ Mr. Gralram writes of what he has actually 
geon and experienced, and with a beauty and charm of style 
that make it a delight to read his pages.’ 





TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy r.s. oLiver. svo. 
6s. not. 


Essays for Boys and Girls. a4 First 
Guide toward the Study of the War. By STEPHEN 
PAGET. Illustrated. ~~ crown 8vo. 6s. not. 

Tae Dany Express.— “Mr. Paget has performed his task 
excellently well. Heis never ‘dry.’ He never uses long words 
when short, easy words will serve their purpose. He begins by 
impressing his young readers thas the war is ‘thelr own war.’ 





Letters from a Field Hospital in 


Serbia. ny MABEL DEARMER. With Memoir 
of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Datty Grapaic.—“ A sympathetic, even tender, memoir 
of the author by Stephen Gwynn, who gives us an admirable 
‘character-sketch and an adequate account of Mrs. Dearmer’s 
literary and dramatic activities + + + @ poignant book, yet a 
book full of of inspiration.” 


I Pose. By sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 

Tat Damy Grarxic.—‘ But even the dullest can hardly fail 
to respond to the brilliant humour of the book. As the mature 
work of an experienced author it would have been a remarkable 
achievement ; being the ‘first book of a new writer’ it is an 
astonishing performance.” 


Homer and History. By WALTER LEAF, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), sometime Fellow of Trinity 
Colle gO, Cambridge. Ww ith Maps. 8vo. 1%, net. 


The Faith and the War. A Series 


of Essays by Members of the Churchmen’s Union and Others 
on the Religious Difficulties aroused by the Present Condition 
of the World. Edited by F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 
5s. not. 


The Fruits of Silence: e Being Further Studies 
inthe Common Use of Prayer without Words, together with 
Kindred Essays in Worship. By CYRIL HEPHER, Editor 
of ‘‘The Fellowship of Silenco.” With a Preface by 
GEORGE CONGREVE, of the Society of 8. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
_ & 6d. net. 


Inventors and Money-Makers. 
Lectures on some Relations between 
Economics and Psychology delivered at 
Brown University. By F. W. TAUSSIG, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 

In the Footsteps of Napoleon: 
His Life and its Famous Scenes. By JAMES 
MORGAN. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 
































MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


“LANOE 
FALCONER” 


(Markie HAWKER) 
Illustrated, 
Gs. net, By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS 
A Memoir of the Author of ‘* Mile, Ixe." 
The TIMES writes :-— 
“An admirable biography. . . . Peppered with 
witty observations or tales about people taken 
from Miss Hawker’s notebooks.” 








A CITY 
OF THE 
DAWN 





Tilustrated, 
6s. net. By ROBERT KEABLE 
The CHURCH TIMES writes :— 
With “Mr. Keable's book found one reader crouching 


an over the fire on a dark and foggy November 


Introduction afternoon, and forthwith transported him for 
by the rest of the day to Africa, where he 
Mr. A. O. wandered among narrow streets and white 
BENSON, houses, and watched excitedly the fortunes of 


the Cross im the Oriental City.” 


LORD 
ROBERTS 


Tllustrated. 
2 


s. Gd. By V. BROOKE-HUNT 
(New Edition.) 





THE BOOK for the TRENCH, CAMP, or HOSPITAL, 


VIVIEN 


By W. B. MAXWELL 





610 pages. (se. net. 





BOOKS FOR 
BOYS 


8s. Gd. to Is. Gd. 
SHEEPY WILSON 
By GUNBY HADATH 
Mr. Hadath’s New School Story. 
CORAL ISLAND 
By R. M. BALLANTYNE 


And books by BALLANTYNE, Tom 
Pernoy WESTERMAN, &c., &, 


BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS 


8s. Gd. to Is. Gd. 


SCHOOLGIRL HONOUR 
By KATHLYN RHODES 


And books by EmMa MARSHALL, L. T. MEADR, 
DOROTHEA MOORE, GRACE STEBBING, &c., &e, 


MY LIFE 
AMONG THE 
BLUEJACKETS 








Buvan, 


Illustrated. 
Gs. net, By AGNES WESTON 
(New Edition, 35th Thousand.) 
The DAILY MAIL writes :— 
** We close the book with a halfsigh of envy 


as well as with admiration.” 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


REALMS OF DAY 














By HUGH DE SELINCOURT Os, 
THE REBEL LADY 

By JOHN BARNETT oe. 
NISBETS: 22 BERNERS ST., w. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 





The Gift of Gifts. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Barrack Room Ballads. The Seven Seas. 
Departmental Ditties. The Five Nations. 


Each volume crown 8vo, 68.; fcap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net ; 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Also the SERVICE EDITION, each volume in two parts, 
2s. 6d. net each. 
Gifts of Inspiration. 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION. By Rudyard 
eo a Iiluminated by HENRrzTTa Wrieut. Crown 4to, 
$. net. 


RECESSIONAL. By Rudyard Kipling. 
nated by Henrietta WRIGHT. Crown 4to, 18. net. 
The Gift of a Poet. 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET, and other 
Poems. By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
5s. not. [Second Edition. 


A Gift of Noble Verse. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS 


THOMPSON. With a4 Biographical Note by WILFRID 
MEYNELL. With a Portrait in Photogravure. Feap. 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. net. [Twenty-ninth Thousand. 


Gifts of Fine Romance. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
In 16 Volumes, Crown 8vo, 68, each. 
A ae of Two Worlds The Master Christian 











Ilumi- 




















Ven Temporal Power 
Thelma God's Good Man 
Ardath The Mighty Atom 
The Soul of Lilith Boy - 
Wormwood Cameos 

Holy Orders 


Barabbas 
The Sorrows of Satan The Lite Everlasting 


A Glorious Gift. 
VICTORY. By Joseph Conrad. Crown 8vo, 68. 
The most popular novel of the year. [Fifth Edition. 
Also by JOSEPH CONRAD. Crown 8vo, 6s. :— 
Chance. Under Western Eyes. 
The Secret Agent. A Set of Six. 


The Gift of a Good Story. 
A GREAT MAN. By Arnold Bennett. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Also by ARNOLD BENNETT. Crown 8vo, 68. each :— 


Clayhanger The Regent 
The Price of Love The Matador of the Five Towns 


Whom God Hath Joined A Man from the North 














A New 








Hilda Le:sways Buried Alive 
The Car 

Gifts of Charm. 
LANDMARKS. By E. V. Lucas. A Now and 


Cheaper Issue, Reset. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE CPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers. 
By &. V. Lucas. [csp. Svo, 5s. 


Companionable Gifts. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of most of E. V. Lucas’s famous 
books. Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


The Friendly Town Mr. Ingleside 

The Gentlest Art Londen Lavender 

The Secend Post Fireside and Sunshine 
Her Infinite Variety Character and Comedy 
Gocd Company One Day and Another 
Listener's Lure Old Lamps for New 
Over Bemerton’s Lolterer’s Harvest 








Mr. Lucas’s Gifts for Wanderers. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net cach. 
A Wanderer in Venice A Wanderer In Holland 
A Wanderer in London A Wanderer in Paris 
A Wanderer in Florence 











A Gift of Letters. 


LETTERS OF ROBERT LOU 
STEVENSON. Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. ? 
4 volumes. Each feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; leather, 6s, net, 








For Lovers of Nature. 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. By 
Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiecg 
in Colour, and 43 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 68, 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 6$. each. 
Science from an Easy Chair. First Series. [Zighth Edition, 
Science from an Easy Chair. Second Series, 


A Gift of Beauty. 


HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. 3, 
Oscar Wilde. With a Title-page, Initials, Fnd-peper, 
a, 














and 16 Illustrations in Colour, by Jessm M. 
Edition de luxe,inabox. Crown 4to, gilt top, 12s. 64, net, 








Gifts for Children. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 3B, 
Kenneth Grahame. With 10 Illustrations in Coloy 
and 1 in Black-and-White. Wide crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. sy 

Mabel Dearmer. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Noy 

and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
Gifts for the Hour. 


OVER THERE: War Scenes on the Western Front 
By Arnold Bennett. Fecap. 8vo, 18. not. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 3y Sir Oliver Lodge, 


A 


























Feap. 8vo, 18. net. [Sixth Edition, 

G. K. Chesterton Gift. 
WINE, WATER AND SONG. By G. x. 
Ghesterton. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Fourth Edition, 

A Gift for a Recruit. 
FIRST LESSONS IN WAR. By Spenser 
Wilkinson. Fcap. 8vo, 13, net. [Third Edition, 





A Gift for a Parson. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. By P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘* The Old-Time 
Parson.” With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 








For the Dyspeptic and Depressed. 


Mi ne D CURES. By Geoffrey Rhodes. 
$. net. 





Crown 8vo, 





Gifts of Chivalry. 


THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. By A. 
Giutton-Brock. Fcap. 8vo, is. net. [Ninth Edition. 
A series of articles reprinted from the Times Literary Supple 
ment. 
MORE THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. 5 
A. Clutton-Brock. Fcap. 8vo, 18. net. [Third Edition 
Uniform with the above, 








Gifts of Comfort and Hope. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Selected by Elizabeth Waterhouse. Small pott 8vq 
1s. Gd. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Fifteenth Edition. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
By Mary W. Tileston. Medium 16mo, 28, 6d. net. 


(Twenty-first Edition. 
BEES IN AMBER. A Little Book of Thoughtful Verse. 
By John Oxenham. 


Small pott 8vo, deckle edgos, 
paper, 1s, net; cloth boards, 2. net ; leathor, 28. 6d. net; 
yapp, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Fifty-third Thousand, 
‘ALL'S WELL!" Some Helpful Verse for these dark 
days of War. By John Oxenham. 





Small pott 8vo, 


deckle edges, paper, 18. net ; leather, 28. 6d. net. 
red [Eleventh Thousand. 
CU 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX 
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